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Philosophy may discuss nature in all its phases, 
but no conclusion of philosophers has the slightest 
power to make nature other than what God made it, 
and what God intends it to be. Prayer may seem 
to some minds unphilosophical, and, viewed only 
from certain finite premises, perhaps it is. But sup- 
pose itis! “It is so natural for a man to pray, that 
no theory can prevent him from doing it.” 


A man’s standard of rectitude is outside of him- 
self, not within himself. He knows from within that 
he ought to do right, but he must learn from without 
what right is. The average man carries a watch to 
show him the time of day; but the average man 





wants to stop at a watchmaker’s window, as he passes | 
it day by day, in order to compare his watch with | 


the standard watch, or clock, standing there with | 


the label “Correct Time.” It is quite as important | 


that the average man should stop, day by day, before | vidual soul. 
the Bible, with its exhibit of “ correct morality,” in ' that there are powers and joys and glories that each | she would gain all that she lacked. Every true son 


order to compare his personal conscience with the 
true standard there on exhibition. 


There is a joy in loving, and in this joy there can 
never be an excess, where the love is a love to which 
we have any right. Over-loving, in any proper 
sphere of Jove, is an impossibility. No parent ever 
loved a child too dearly, nor any child a parent, nor 
any brother or sister a sister or brother, nor any wife 
or husband a husband or wife, nor any friend a 
friend. The standard of loving set before us is that 
of the Lord himself for those whom He loves. We 
are to love one another as He loved us. Who will 
claim, that his love for a dear one, whom he has any 
right to leve, is stronger or deeper than Christ’s 
love? Until he has reached that standard, his love 
is short in its measure, instead of over. 


Looks tell more than words. It were easier to be 
Christ-like in speech than to be Christ-like in the 
expression of the face. We may say what we do not 
feel, but we cannot show in the lines of our counte- 
nance, and in the play of spirit in and through those 
lines, that which does not exist as a reality down in 
our heart of hearts. The words we speak show what 
impression on others we would like to make, The 
looks we look make the impression on others that our 
spirit and character justify.’ Skill and tact, with a 
kind purpose of pleasing, can make one’s words win- 
some; but only a life that is Christ-like can supply 
that light that is dearest to us on countenances that 
c>mmand our love and trust : 

“A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 
If we would be able to have “a face like a benedic- 
tion,” we must live a life that is a benediction. 


Many are pleased and drawn by Paul’s expression, 
“T am become all things to all men.” It is a line in 
which they would like to follow him, and they often 
do so by a compliance with the habits of behavior 
and speech which are of the world worldly. It is to 
be noticed that when Paul ventured on this dangerous 
ground he went there with the highest end: “ That I 
may by all means save some.” And even then it re- 
quires a high degree of grace to venture on this ground 
with safety. It is the man whose Christianity has 
become pervasive and instinctive, so that it constitutes 
a kind of personal atmosphere, who can venture to 
meet outsiders on the outside ground, and run no 
risks. For those who have attained to less than this, 
a measure of “ Christian singularity,” as the Puritans 
called it, will be quite in place. 
never will be won to the gospel by the card-playing, 


Christians. It is too well able to take the measure of 
that type of Christianity. 

Every life is a life by itself. It comes into the 
world alone. It goes through the world in separate- 
ness, whatever are its relationships and intimacies. 
And it passes out of the world alone. There is sad- 
ness in the thought of this utter isolation of the indi- 
But there is grandear in the thought 


soul can have, as distinct from every other in the 
utliverse, and that the love and honor which God 
gives to that soul he gives to no other created being. 
Barbara McAndrew suggests this thought of the 
soul’s individual relations to the Father in its eternal 
separate identity : 
“Not sweeping up together, 
In whirlwind or in cloud, 
In the hush of the summer weather, 
Or when storms are thundering loud; 
But one by one we go, 
In the sweetness none may know. 


. “That to each the voice of the Father 
May thrill in welcome sweet, 
And round each the angels gather 
With songs, on the shining street ; 
As one by one we go, 
To the glory none may know.” 





LIFE FOR LIFE. 


The most potent help that. we can give to those 
who are in need is the gift of ourselves. Unless a 
measure of our very life goes with a gift, that gift 
falls short of its fullest power. A word of counsel, 
or warning, or sympathy, or of love, from us, has 
value ineproportion to its expression of our innermost 
being. And so with every gift of material assistance. 
The life that goes with it is the measure of its highest 
value. The givingsof life costs; and the giving of 
life pays; and without the giving of life on the one 
side there is no possibility of the receiving of life on 
the other. He who gives most freely of his life has 
most life to give. 

Even the blessed Jesus could not heal a sick one, 
save at a cost to himself of inherent power, or life, or 
“virtue.” When a poor woman came behind him in 
the crowd, and touched but the fringe of his garment 
with a touch of faith, and was healed thereby, he per- 
ceived iu himself that the power of new life had gone 
out from him, whereby some one had been helped. 
And again when a multitude of those who were sick, 
or who were troubled with unclean spirits, thronged 
about him to touch him in faith, life-power came 
forth from him and healed them all. Yet Jesus had 
no less of life for pouring forth life so freely. And 
he who would be like Jesus in the giving of life to 
others, shall have only the more of life because of the 
life outgiven. 

True love finds its joy in the giving of life to or 
for the object of love. An Oriental lover indicates 
his devotion by standing under the window of his 
lady-love and opening a vein in his arm to let the 
blood flow forth in her sight, cs a sign of his willing- 





Be sure the world | 
| ing of his life for the one whom he loves. 
theater-going, and general frivolity of feeble-faithed | 


ness to give her of his very life in love. And all the 
world over the true lover evidences his love in the giv- 
No gift nor 
proffer apart from life is worthy of the name of love. 
A loved mother lay a-dying. Her physician sug- 
gested that she might be revived by transfused blood 
from the warm heart of her strong and manly son. 
How gladly that son bared his arm to the lancet, 
that he might give his mother life out of his life! If 
he could have poured out all his life for the prolong- 
ing of hers, he would have rejoiced in the privilege; 
yet he knew that in the gift that he was called to 
make he would not be permanently the loser, while 
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would rejoice in the opportunity to give of his life for 
the preserving or enriching of his mother’s life; and 
the consciousness of this fact is the mother’s reward 
for the outgiving of her life for her children; that is 
a true mother’s mode of loving. 

It is a beautiful trait of filial affection, this will- 
ingness of the child to give of his life for the parent 
whom he loves, And many a parent is made glad 
in the exhibit of a son’s or a daughter's readiness to 
spend and to be spent for the renewal of the life of 
the author of that child’s being. But this is not the 
order of nature ; “for the children ought not to lay 
up for the parents, but the parents for the children,” 
and the children are not to give of their lives that 
their parents may live, but the parents are to give of 
their lives that their children may live. The true 
parental feeling longs to give of the parent’s life to 
the child in its growing need. And this ought to be 
the feeling of all who are older or stronger toward 
those who are younger or weaker. 

Just after our civil war, a one-legged Union soldier 
sat down to rest on the steps leading up to the Capitol 
in Albany. An elderly woman, seeing him there, 
took out her purse, to proffer him a gift of money. 
“No, no, my good woman,” said the soldier, “ I don’t 
want any money. I’ve merely stopped to rest; for 
I’m not so spry with one leg as I was with two.” 
“OQ you dear, good man!” said the warm-hearted 
woman, with tear-filled eyes. “ How I wish I could 
help you in some way! If only one of these old 
limbs of mine could serve you instead of the one 
you’ve lost, how gladly I'd give it, and sit in my 
chimney corner the rest of my life, while you were 
making it more useful than ever I could.” And 
that is the feeling of every true-hearted man or woman 
who sees the need of a ‘younger one, that can by any 
possibility be supplied out of the remaining life of 
the older one. 

He who has life and love as he comes toward the 
close of his earthly course, looks with a new interest 
on those who, being younger in years, havt larger 
poseibilities in Christ’s service here below ; and he is 
glad to give of his own life, in counsel and sympathy 
and service, to them, that they may have life abun- 
dantly. He realizes that he best uses life by its out- 
giving, not by its hoarding; and as he is drawn in 
love toward one whom his Master loves, and who, in 
the providence of God, is to live on here when he 
has been taken away, he deems it a joy to pour of his 
remaining life into that bounding life, that so his 
own life may have continuance beyond its mere 
natural limits, in the fuller, better life of the other. 

All life that is worthy of the name of life comes 
from him who is the Prince of life; and it is to be 
used in his service and for the benefit of those who 
arehis. “ Yea,” says Paul to his brethren in Philippi, 
“and if I am poured out upon the sacrifice and ser- 
vice of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with you all: 
and in the same manner do ye also joy, and rejoice 
with me.” Life for life, and life in life. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a value in the personal testimony of believers 
in Jesus, as to the comfort of their trust in him. He 
has set his disciples to be witnesses for him, and a wit- 
ness can testify only to the extent of his personal knowl- 
edge or experience. A correspondent in Colorado gives 
an illustration in this line as follows: 


A young man who had great faith in Gladstone told the 
Rev. Dr. Tupper that a testimony from him would have great 
influence in helping him to decide to be a Christian. Dr. Tup- 
per wrote to Gladstone, stating the facts of the case, and re- 
ceived the enclosed answer : 

DEAR SiR: 
All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, is based 
upon the divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our 
r, wayward race. ’ 
<i r Your faithful 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


How many passages of Scripture are made a means of 
stumbling, instead of helps by the way, through the mis- 
apprehending of their true meaning! Here comes a 
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Mississippi correspondent with a number of such texts 
requiring explanation: 

Will you please answer the following questions in your Notes 
on Open Letters? 

In the light of the promise contained in John 3: 16, “ For 
God so loved the world, that he gave, his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life,” how do you explain the teaching of Philippians 
2:12, “ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling” ? 
In other words, how are men saved by a belief in Jesus, if they 
must work out their own salvation in fear and trembling ? 

Should we pray for temporal ‘blessings 2. The Lord tells us 
to seek, in preference, spiritual blessings. See Matthew 6 : 25- 
34, especially verse 33: “ But seek ye first his kingdom and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” See also Hebrews 13:5: “ Be ye free from the love of 
money; content with such things as ye have: for himself hath 
said, I will in no wise fail thee, neither will I in any wise for- 
sake thee.”’ 


Please explain the apparent discrepancy or contradiétion be- 
tween Matthew 12 : 30, “‘ He that is not with me is against me; 
and he that gathereth not with me seattereth,” and Mark 9 : 40, 
“For he that is not against us is for us,”’ 

A man who has faith is to evidence his faith by his 
works. A faith that does not show itself in the life is 
not worthy of the name. So a man whe is saved by 
Christ is to go to work to show that he is saved. His 
salvation is to outwork itself in his daily life. The com- 
mand of Paul to the Philippians is not that they should 
work for a salvation that is not yet theirs, but that they 
should work away in evidence of the salvation that is 
theirs through Christ. 

What are temporal blessings as distinct from spiritual 
blessings? What we might count temporal blessings 
would perhaps prove to be temporal curses. We’ have 
a right to ask for all things that would help us to be 
better servants of Christ, and to expect to have them; 
but we must not want anything that is not to be a help 
in our spiritual life. 

‘He that is not with me is against me,” and “ He 
that is not against us is for us.” There is no discrep- 
ancy in those two statements. They are the two halves 
of one truth, the truth that every man is on one side or 
the other of the line that separates the friends and the 
enemies of the Lord. A man who is not for the Lord is 
against the Lord; and a man who is not, against the 
Lord is for the Lord. The mistake is in thinking that 
a man can be neutral in this matter. Every man is-on 
the heavenward or the hellward side of the line. He 
cannot straddle it. 


Man is by nature of an inquiring mind. Curiosity 
showed itself in the very first members of our race. A 
child has been called “‘an animated interrogation-point.” 
Questioning is the normal condition of an active intel- 
lect. Yet it is only through close thinking and thorough 
training that a child or a man comes to the power of 
intelligent and wise and discriminating questioning. 
Many a question shows by its form and scope that its 
framer does not quite know just what he wants to learn. 
He has mental stirrings with reference to a subject, but 
he has not considered that subject fully enough to be 
sure as to the limits.of his knowledge concerning it, or 
of the exact point at which he desires specific informa- 
tion, So he puts a question vaguely and aimlessly, 
hoping that something will come of it. Not knowing 
himself what he wants to learn, he fails to give an idea of 
his want to the one of whom he seeks information; or if 
indeed the one questioned sees what it is that the questioner’ 
seeks, it would only confuse the inquirer to answer his 
specific inquiry. Most of the questions, for instance, 
that are asked of The Sunday School Times for answer 
in this department of Notes on Open Letters are asked 
by persons who do not know precisely what they are 
seeking an answer to, or who do not give evidence of 
such knowledge in their questioning. Here, for example, 
are a few specimen inquiries recently received from differ- 
ent parts of the country. An Ohio correspondent asks : 

Can a mau sin by Proxy? Will you kindly reply through 
Notes on Open Letters ? 

That question suggests another question, Why should 
a man want to sin by proxy? In the more attractive or 
tempting sorts of sin, if a man decided to ‘enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season,” what gain would there be 
in getting another man to have the temporary enjoy- 
ment, while he bore the guilt? But perhaps the inquiry 
is a theological one, and has reference to the theory of 
man’simputed sin through Adam. In that case it should 
be passed along to the technical theologians. 

A correspondent in Iowa is on the alert with reference 
to another phase of the sin question. He says: 

The’ question was asked in our Sunday-school, How could 
the Ninevites sin if they knew nothing of God’s law? Do the 





heathen really sin? }& am superintendent of a country Sun. 
day-school, ‘and would like you to explain in The Sunday 
School Times, 

If the heathen really did as well as they knew how, 
and unfailingly lived up to the highest moral standard 
of which they had any knowledge, the question would 
be an interesting one whether their spotless devotion to 
the right, as they saw the right, could, in any senze, be 
called sinlessness; but as it is, the average heathen is 
certainly no more rigidly moral according to his stand- 
ards of morality, than is the average man in a Christian 
land according to the standards that he has. Moreover, 
the Ninevites, and all other outside nations of antiquity, 
had a knowledge of more of God’s law than they lived up 
to; and so it is with the heathen nations of to-day. But 
perhaps that does not answer the questioner, because the 
meaning of his question is not clear. 

From Indiana there comes another inquiry, that cer- 
tainly cannot be objected to on the score of its narrow- 
ness. ‘The want is sufficiently comprehensive, if not 
sufficiently specific. The writer says: 

You would do me an exceedingly great favor if you could 
tell me whether you know of any book or books containing the 
quintessence of all mental philosophy and theology, and of all 
religious systems known. Please to answer through your paper. 

Would the New Testament answer this correspondent’s 
want? It includes the germs of all that is good in all 
philosophies and in all religions, and it contains inci- 
dental references to most that is bad in godless systems 
and practices. But perhaps the Indiana inquirer wants 
something more than this, or something less. As the 
question stands, the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
is unable to answer it, or to comprehend it. 


HARVEST. 
BY MRS, M, F. BUTTS, 


Nature has ripened her fruit and grain : 
But what, O soul! are the sheaves you bring? 
- While the rich earth offers her golden gifts 
What is the gain of your harvesting ? 


Have you garnered patience from day to day? 
Have you gathered the precious fruit of love? 
Has charity grown by the dew of tears 
And the sunshine streaming from above? 


In the sheathing husk of the outward life 
Have you found the kernel God yearns to give? 
Have you gained with the body’s nourishment 
The “word” by which a man doth “‘live’’? 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





SIMON MAGUS IN HISTORY AND 
IN MYTH. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


We havenot many glimpses into the life of Samaria 
in Bible times. We know from 2 Kings the origin ef 
this people, as a blending of Sargon’s pagan colonists 
with the remnant of the southern half of. the Northern 
Kingdom. From the outset their religion was a mixture 
of diverse elements. They “feared Jehovah, and served 
their fraven images” (2 Kings 17:41). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that on Samaritan soil we find the 
beginning of an attempt to blend the gospel with ideas 
alien to its spirit and character, and thus make a begin- 
ning of the great series of heresies, 

Our Lord’s conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
his story of the Good Samaritan (which may have been 
pure history), and his refusal to call down fire on their 
villages, are their three points of contact with the gospel 
story. When Philip, following our Lord’s injunction in 
his final commission on Olivet,—contrasted with his 
previous prohibition when sending out the twelve (Matt. 
10: 5,6; Acts 1: 8),—carried the gospel to the Samari- 
tans, we obtain a much closer view than in any other 
part of the Bible. 

Just at this time the Samaritans were on the crest ot 
the wave. There was a popular tradition’ among them 
that the sacred utensils of the temple lay hidden be- 
neath the soil of Mt. Gerizim. About two years before 
the coming of. Philip a false prophet—possibly Simon 
himself—had promised to disclose these sacred treasures 
to the people if they would assemble at the ‘mountain. 
They gathered in a great crowd in the village of Tiran- 
tha, with the purpose of going up in procession. But 
Pilate surrounded them with Roman troops, killed many, 
arrested more, and put the rest to flight. The most dis- 
tinguished of his prisoners he afterwards put to death. 
Thereupon the Samaritans sent a deputation to Vitellius, 
the Roman legate of Syria, to complain of these atroci- 
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ties. They made out so good a case that Vitellius re- 
moved Pilate from the procuratorship of Judea, which 
he had occupied since A. D. 26, and sent him to Rome. 
Thus ended a rule which Philo Judeus, a contemporary, 
charges with “corruption, violence, abuse of the people, 
lawless executions, and intolerable cruelties,” but which 
the Jews had been unable to overthrow, although his 
severities toward them had been just as great. 

It was in this time of the evident favor of the Roman 
authorities toward them that Philip and the apostles 
preached to the Samaritans. Like all the rest of that 
ancient world, Samaria was full of aroused expectations 
of the coming of a spiritual deliverer, and of fresh dis- 
closures of the divine will to men. Simon was the man 
who had taken the best advantage of this popular yearn- 
ing, to exalt himself “as some great one,” possibly, as 
the revelation of that divine Word, or Logos, of which 
Philo had written so much, Tradition says that Simon 
had studied in Alexandria, where the influence of Philo 
was dominant. But for a time he was swept away by the 
tide of popular feeling in favor of the gospel. Even then 
he seems not to have lost expectation that he could make 
a place of distinction for himself by his arts and his pre- 
tensions in the new order of things. He rated the apos- 
tles at his own level, and tried to secure for himself the 
most favorable terms, but only to discover that these 
representatives of the young church had weights and 
measures for things, of which he knew nothing. With 
Peter’s rebuke he passes out of history, with the possible 
exception of a later passage in his discreditable career. 
Felix the procurator desired to procure as his wife Dru- 
silla, the beautiful sister of Herod Agrippa IT., who liad 
been married to Azizus, king of Emesa in Syria. He 
employed as his go-between, Josephus tells us, Simon, a 
pretended magician, a native of Cyprus, and success- 
fully. Drusilla deserted her husband, and, in defiance 
of Jewish law, in A. D. 53 or 54, married Felix, as we 
find in Acts 24: 24. Many historians identify this 
Simon with our Simon Magus, but there is room for 
doubt. 

But if Simon passes out of history, it is to reappear in 
myth in two capacities. The first of these is as the 
founder of one of the earliest sects of the Gnostics, Here 
our authority is Justin Martyr, who wrote about A. D. 
165, and was himself a Samaritan by birth, but.a convert 
to Christianity. He says that Simon was a native of the 
village Gittai, and that he acquired magical powers 
through the art of indwelling demons, which:he after- 
wards displayed in Rome itself, where he was esteemed 
a god by a party of followers. These erected a statue to 
him with the inscription Simoni Deo Sancto (“ To Simon 
the Holy God’”’). ‘Now here Justin certainly was trip- 
ping. A part of this same statue was dug up in 1574 at 
the spot Justin indicates, and was found to bear the 
inscription Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio, showing that it was 
a statue erected to an old Sabine deity named Semo 
Sancus, a son of Jupiter. Justin gives us some details 
of Simon’s supposed doctrines ; but other and later writers, 
especially Irenszeus and Hippolytus, are fuller in their 
account of the book ascribed to him, ‘“‘The Great 
Proclamation.” When we find, however, that the 
author of this gnostic work makes use of the Epistles of 
Paul, we become doubtful of its authenticity. And the 
doubt becomes certainty that Simon did not write it, 
when we find that it indicates an acquaintance with the 
Fourth4Gospel, which hardly-can have been written in 
Simon’s lifetime. 

How, then, did Justin, himself a Samaritan, make a 
mistake of this nature? Probably by accepting as trust- 
worthy the assertion of a Gnostic sect in Samaria, which 
claimed Simon as its founder, and which may have made 
use of some scraps of his utterances. But Gnosticism— 
the blending of Oriental and Hellenic philosophies with 
Christianity into systems of theosophic speculation—did 
not come into vogue until after the apostolic age. For 
such combinations Sgmaria was a fit field, and to the 
Samaritan Menander we probably owe the doctrine 
which claimed the authority of Simon Magus. It might 
be supposed that his authority would be a burden rather 
than a help. But the Simonians were one of a Gnostic 
group of sects, which loved to travesty the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures by adopting as their patrons all the 
worst characters those presented. Thus the Ophites took 
their name from the Old Serpent, the Cainites from the 
first murderer, and soon. For asect of this class, Judas 
Iscariot, Pontius Pilate, or Simon Magus, would be an 
excellent name-patron. 

Still more curious is the figure Simon cuts in two 
apocryphal books: The Circuits of Peter and the Homi- 
lies ascribed to Clemens of Rome. In these works the 


Luke records in the Acts, is the first of a series of such 
encounters between the two representatives of the Chris- 
tian and the anti-Christian cause. In each case the 
magician works lying wofiders to deceive the people, 
and the apostle responds by real miracles; The last of 
these conflicts is in Rome, and in the presence of the 
emperor, where Simon loses his life in an attempt to fly 
through the air. At first his demons bore him up well 
enough; but at Peter’s prayer their power was destroyed, 
and the magician fell headlong. Curiously enough, the 
historian Suetonius records an experiment in flying at 
the very spot designated in the Simon story, and says 
that the Emperor Nero, in whose presence it was tried, 
was splashed with ‘the blood of the would-be Icarus as 
he fell. Butit is possible that this story is a kernel of 
fact, which the maker of the legend appropriated. 

The Clementine’ Homilies are a forgery of the Ebi- 
onites, the extreme Jewish party among the Christians 
of the second and third centuries, and connected with 
the Jewish sect of the Essenes. They profess to be the 
sermons of Simon Peter, reported by Clement of Rome, - 
and sent to James, bishop of Jerusalem. They naturally 
are unfriendly to the Apostle Paul, and there is some 
reason to believe that the portrait of Simon is a partisan 
caricature of the great apostle to the Gentiles, Thus 
Simon is charged with claiming that Christ appeared to 
him in a vision, and called him to be an apostle. And 
he is made to apply to Peter the term “ condemned,” 
which Paul applies to him in Galatians 2:11. But the 
account given of Simon’s career is quite different from 
what everybody knew to be that of Paul, so that the 
notion of the Tiibingen school, that Simon everywhere 
stands for Paul, has no foundation. And even if that 
were shown to be the i@ea of the author of the Homilies, 
this would prove nothing as to the estimate entertained 
in apostolic times, in Jewish-Christian circles, of Paul. 
That the Clementine Homilies belong to the latter half 
of the second century is shown by their reference to the 
ultra-Pauline heretic Marcion, a contemporary of Justin 
Martyr. They therefore do nothing to weaken the force 
of the kindly reference to “our beloved brother Paul” 
in 2 Peter 3: 15; for even if—as the negative critics 
assert—that epistle is not Peter’s own work, it is a very 
early production from Peter’s circle, and mnch better 
evidence as to the relations of the two great apostles 
than is this utterly apocryphal and interpolated romance 
of the fifth generation after Christ. P 

Philadelphia. 





THE PRESENT MIRACLE. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E, GATES, 


Egypt, Assyria, Palestine! Great threefold witness 
to the truth of God! Reserved as final world-vouchers 
for the infallibility of the written Word, latest evidence 
of earliest fact, they move, mantled and dusky forms of 
eld, into the arena of history, just as the closing conflicts 
of the great struggles of Truth and Falsehood are wax- 
ing most fearful and final. 

Long have these nations stood on the far horizons 
of Time, shadowed and dim, silent as the Sphinx. . To- 
day they are moving toward us, and they raise the finger 
of silence from the long closed-lips. No ear that listens 
can fail to hear the mysterious whisper,—a message that 
antedates by an eternity even the birth of History,— 
“Yea, let God be true, and every man a liar!” x 

Nothing so sublime in its effect on the imagination 
has occurred in these latter days, when so many are 
throwing aside all belief in revelation, ostensibly for 
want of credible evidence, as the sudden unrolling of 
these parchments long since sealed, but reading like 
parallel versions of the facts of Old Testament histories, 
and the laying bare of myriads of cylinders and tablets 
written all over with names and deeds as familiar to us 
as the pages of our Bibles, and corroborating that Bible 
with an emphasis that is at once a proof of its veracity 
and a warning to unbelief. és 

“The very stones have indeed cried out,” since so 
many have held their peace, and have refused to sub- 
scribe to what God has affirmed. And these majestic 
witnesses for God have but begun to utter their testi- 
mony! We may expect that the next decade will bring 
to light facts of still greater emphasis, revelation’ of stil] 
more astounding importance, imperial truths that have 
not perished, and that cannot perish, though like the 
douljle evidence, both sealed and open, of Jeremijah’s 
purchase, they have been “put in an earthen vessel, that 
they might continue many days.” 





The age-old “ Book of the Dead” becomes a living 
record, full of interest for the present. Dead and buried 


interview betweengBimon Peter and Simon Magus, which ' treasure-cities are indeed full of treasure for the student of 


secular history, as well as for the believer in that recorded 
story which runs far back of man’s attempted research. 
And it is the fitting in of history to the prophecies of 
the Bible that in this day challenges the thought not 
only, but the outspoken acknowledgment and admiration 
of those who believe that God has planned history, and 
conducted it, and is making it serve his purposes, and 
will ultimately bring all society, all races and kingdoms, 
to their consummation in the kingdom of his Son. As 
one has said: “ Most marvelous of all, succeeding cen- 
turies, as they have rolled over the world, have only 
fitted the’events of history into the framework of pro- 
pheticchronology. Thischronology is marked by features 
which link it in entire harmony with much that we know 
of the works and of the word of God, and it leaves us 
no room to doubt that the end of the present phase of 
God’s providential government of the world is close at 
hand, and that the Jews and the Gentiles and the Chris- 
tian Church are all three about to enter on entirely new 
experiences.” 

Already the literature of exploration societies, both 
general and private, is far in excess of our ability to read 
it, and perhaps it is not possible as yet to know how 
directly it bears upon the great theme of the veracity of 
Bible statements. The co-ordinating and arranging of 
this vast mass of knowledge is still largely to be done, 
and still it will then remain to bring it into the current 
of widely diffused knowledge, in order that its weight as 
evidence may be understood by the many who cannot 
make it a special study; and, after that is done, it will 
still remain to bring it before the eyes of an unbelieving 
world, in the hope that they too may see and acknowl- 
edge the living presence of God in the world. 

Yet should it provoke, as of old, greater unbelief, still 
the miracle is there, daily confronting the agnosticism 
which says we can know nothing of God by a testimony 
most minute in its corroborations of what God has done 
in past ages, and by a witness of facts themselves, which 
science must be obliged to admit into the category of 
evidence according to its own inductive principles. 

It is a significant fact that, just at the time when 
so many of these Old World records are held up for our 
reading; when, in Egypt, mummied hands relax their 
hold on scrolls which God himself had given them for 
safe keeping; when layer after layer is removed from 
above cities in Assyria that reveal traces of succeeding 
dynasties and nationalities in plainest superscriptions,— 
that just at this time the third of that great triple argu- 
ment for God, Palestine, moves again, with a subdued 
and inarticulate, but vital, breathing. A wave of life is 
passing over her stiffened form. The far-off movements 
of the world affect her, and it will not be long before she 
will call to hersscattered children to come back and in- 
habit the land which is called “the sanctuary.” Such, 
at least, would seem to be the presage of the hour. We 
cannot foresee the movements of the Turkish power; but 
certainly God’s word is’ to be vindicated, and history 
must correspond to prophecy. Even now a strange 
blast of persecution is bringing the sons and daughters 
of Palestine, rightful heirs, though dispossessed these 
hundreds of centuries, to the thought of returning to the 
land of their birthright. 

Faithful students of the Bible, who know that there is 
exact correspondence between the events of the world, 
as they fall out in time, and the same eyents as they are 
foreshadowed in Scripture, must watch current history 
with absorbing inf®rest. 

At all times of culminating crisis in history it is not 
difficult to trace converging streams of influence tending 
towards the critical point. All-things fall in marvel- 
ously, and lead to the same culminating acme. It is not 
otherwise now. It is not only men whose religious zecl 
might impel them to these researches in Oriental lands, 
—the cradle-lands of the race, and the earliest scene of 
God’s unfolding plan for the world,—but men of science, 
geographers, archwologists, and those whose object in 
the pursuit may be quite remote from a religious one, 
are all uniting in tearing away the cerements from the 
shrouded forms as they rise from the stony sarcophagus 
of lifeless centuries, and all unite in bidding the stiffly 
moving lips to speak. Perhaps not all will catch the 
true import of the message. | 

One cannot escape the conviction forced ¢ on us in 
proportion as we study the times in which wt live, that 
we are swiftly approaching one of those eras of crisis 
which visit the world when many c@nvergent lines of 
action and influence meet. Such was the Reformation 
period. Such the Revolutionary era of France, and the 
widespread revolutions of 1848. Tides then arose which 
changed the configuration of the land\—decuman waves 
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currents, or set in motion new ones, that society has 
never since been the same, nor ever will be. 

an we doubt that some, at least, of the mighty prom- 
ises of God, are about to be fulfilled, especially in reference 
to his ancient people? Onward the nations must ever 
march, keeping time to a refrain played in an unseen 
sphere. The world must move, forGodisinit. Whether 
it be by gradual and slow processes towards a rapid cul- 
mination, or by a sudden intervention ahd a decided 
innovation on the old order, as at the time of the flood, 
we must believe that God is immanent in his own world. 

“ The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle.of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 
For life shall on and upward go, 
The eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats! ’’ 

The evidence of the spiritual is often in the material, 
and a material age cannot ask for stronger material evi- 
dence than the discoveries in the East daily produce. To 
the spiritual mind, longing for the speedy regeneration 
of the whole world, they betoken the time, and that per- 
haps not a remote one, when God shall make manifest, 
even to the dullest sense, a hand that can subdue all 
things to himself. 

Amherst, Mass. 





THE DESERT WAY. 
BY AUGUSTINE 8. CARMAN, 


“And the multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the things that 
were spoken by Philip. ... But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying, Arise, and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza : the same is desert,.”’"—Acfs 8 : 6, 26. 

O message strange and difficult! 
O interruption rude 

Of work replete with fruitage sweet, 
This call to solitude ! 


Samaria’s thronging thousands, 
Hearts melting ’neath the glow 

Of Philip’s master-passion, all 
To be relinquished so! 


The desert way! A doom it seemed 
To Philip’s eager soul, 

Burning to be where human hearts 
May feel his love’s control. 


But down along that southward way 
Another traveler fared, 

Whom some far-reaching providence 
Had for this hour prepared 


And opportunity supreme 
Lay in the lonely way : 

The first-fruits of a continent 
Were harvested that day. 


Strange are the intersecting lines 
Of God’s sure providence ; 

Rare fruit the very desert yields 
To our obedience. 


Oh, glory of the commonplace, 
Thick veiled from careless eyes, 

Yet shining out on dreariest paths 
Its heavenly surprise! 

And thou, O soul whom some great griet 
Hath fast in sorrow bound ! 

Doth thy world lie a lonely wasté 
Beyond that new-made mound ? 


Yet fare thou forth along that way, 
And, one sweet day of grace, 

Some loving providence of God 
Shall greét thee face to face. 

O desert way! O way divine 
The Christ himself hath trod! 

Faith all serene may welcome thee, 
And wait the will of God. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A MISSIONARY JOURNEY IN THE NORTH 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC E. J. LLOYD, 


It is customary for those missionaries in Newfound- 
land who havea large number of stations, to visit every 
station twice during the year,—in the summer and in the 
winter. Though fatiguing, and often attended with 
dangers, these joygrneys are always interesting. Of one 
such—in the winter—an account is subjoined. 

I began my travels eastward on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 5, and returned to my headquarters on Saturday 
evening, March 17, having been “on the road,” in com- 
mercial parlance, about six weeks. The weather through- 





out was intensely severe; much more 80, indeed, than 
the oldest settlers remembered. 

The thermometer was invariably below zero, with the 
exception of a portion of ofie or two days. Several 
times it fell to thirty, and once or twice to forty, degrees 
below zero. Three times only was I frostbitten, and 
each time on the face, but not once, however, seriously. 
The ominous paling of the face which indicates frost- 
biting soon disappeared under the application of a warm 
hand and a little snow to the place affected. 

On Monday, February 5,1 drove to the first settle- 
ment, six miles off, on a kKammutik drawn by a fine team 
of dogs. Atthissettlement I held aservice and preached 
in a fisherman’s hut, where I also slept. This is always 
done in those settlements which are too sma]! to support 
a church or mission hall. A room twelve feet square, or 
sometimes fess, packed with human beings, with a stove 
burning like a furnace in-the midst, is a poor substitute 
for'a church. The physical suffering involved in con- 
ducting a service under these trying conditions is some- 
times so great as to be almost intolerable. My usual 
impulse, on first entering a house, was to make a rush— 
somewhat rudely, I fear—at the nearest window, which 
was sometimes made to open, and more frequently made 
to shut and remainso. [I left. this settlement early on 
Tuesday morning, and, after a walk, on snowshoes, of 
eight miles, completed the second stage of my journey. 
On the way I called at several houses, in each of which 
I was obliged to have a “ cup o’ tea,”—a beverage, as it 
was almost always unavoidable, one learned to call ‘ the 
inevitable.” I spent the night here, holding a service 
and conducting a Bible-class for the young people. My 
liveliest recollection of this settlement is that it was 
there that I first tasted fresh btef, subsequent to my 
arrival on the coast,—a period of five months. Before 
setting out on the following morning, I conducted a 
short service with sermon, and then proceeded, on foot 
again, to the next settlement, which lay seven miles dis- 
tant. Now, as usual, I was accompanied by a guide, or 
“pilot.” My companion of to-day was a pleasant, in- 
telligent fellow, a native of Newcastle, England, and one 
of the crew of a ship that had been wrecked on the coast 
some months before. Liking the neighborhood so well, 
he had made up his mind to settle there. This is the 
way in which many parts of the Newfoundland coast 
have been settled from time to time. Our way lay 
along the seashore. The sea itself was a vast ice-field, not 
a drop of water appearing as faras the eye could reach. 

On Thursday morning I was early astir, as my next 
place of stopping was twenty-eight miles away. While 
sitting at breakfast, I was surprised, and not a little 
amused, at the foHowing little apologetic speech, made 
to me by my hostess: ‘‘’Scuse m’ leavin’ you, sir; I’m 
jist goin’ to have a leetie smoke, sir.” , 

The early part of the morning proved so stormy that I 
did not set out as I had intended. At10 A, M., how- 
ever, it was considerably finer, and I prepared for a 
start, this time accompanied by a kammutik, its dog-team 
and driver. This was a luxury I was to enjoy for the 
first sixteen miles of the journey, at the end of witich 
there resided a man, in the one house which comprised 
the settlement, who, I was assured, would accompany me 
on foot during the remaining twelvemiles. The weather 
was bitterly cold, but fine and bright, for the first twelve 
miles of the way; but after that it became very rough, 
and we were enveloped in a blinding snowstorm. I 
could only keep myself warm by running behind the kam- 
mutik, Our way lay along the edge of a desolate plain, 
washed by the sea, whose desolation was appalling. To 
the left was the frozen sea; beyond, in the dim distance, 
the snow-capped hills of Labrador. To the right, for 
miles, reached the afore-named plain of ice and snow, 
while in the far distance one could faintly discern a 
long, black ridge of forest, which presented a refreshing 
contrast to the universal whiteness that prevailed. 

The “ going” was capital, but, by reason of the very rapid 
rate gt which our dogs sped along, we had several narrow 
escapes from ugly tumbles. When the storm arose, we 
could see nothing, and we had to trust to our dogs to 
find the way. We arrived at the first stage of our jour- 
ney about three hours after leaving home, notwithstand- | 
ing the severe weather. My driver pointed to what had 
all the dppearance of a rather large snowdrift, saying, 
“ That’s the house, sir.” I was surprised, but could not 
spare the time to admire or otherwise its architectural 
beauty because of the-cold, and I longed to get warm. 
We entered this snowdrift through a broken door, and I 
found myself in a very different human habitation from 
what I had ever seen before. True, it was a winter 
house; but it was very miserable. I little thought, then, 





that a time would come when I should hail its appearance 


and value its shelter beyond all that.was precious. It 
was about eight or ten feet square in its entirety, and so 
low that it did not afford me space to stand upright. Its 
walis were formed of branches of trees, and their bark 
composed the roof. The stove was almost as large as 
the house; and around it there gat a poor-looking woman 
with her two young children and a funny old Irish 
woman, the “ servant.” 

The “ master” was absent, in search of fuel, and upon 
him I had built all my hopes of being piloted to my next 
stage. To tell the truth, I had not much inclination to 
brave the elements again to-day, and would fain have 
remained in this rude hut for the night, since it was at 
least warm; but I could see no room, so I made up 
my mind to push on whenever the “master” should 
arrive. While he tarried, the old Irish woman-prepared 
me good repast, consisting of excellent smoked salmon, 
bread, butter, with a strong cup of the “inevitable.” 
The “ master” soon returned. I found him both intelli- 
ligent and cheerful, and he expressed himself most will- 
ing to be my guide to the next settlement. He ate his 
dinner in great haste, and was soon ready to start. We 
set out at 3 P.M. The character of the country through 
which we were passing was similar to that already 
described. The way seemed very long, and I began to 
feel slightly fatigued. The small settlement toward 
which we journeyed came into view at last, and for the 
remainder of the way I walked as briskly as was possible 
through the deep snow. By this time the storm had 
spent itself; and we arrived at the settlement just as the 
sun was setting, beautiful and golden. I was thankful 
to find myself within the walls of a cosey little home. 
After tea I held the usual service with sermon, to take 
part in which all the inhabitants of the settlement assem- 
bled in my host’s kitchen. 2 

On Friday morning, having bidden farewell to the 
affectionate people of this settlement, I continued my 
journey to the next, five miles off, where there isa light- 
house. After a sharp run on the kammutik, we arrived 
in safety at the residence of the light-keeper, where I 
put up, my guide returning home. The lighthouse is 
pleasantly situated on an eminence overlooking the 
Strait of Belle Isle, here about fifteen miles across. One 
was able now and then to get a glimpse of the salt water, 
as the ice was in motion. I held a service on Friday 
evening with the usual sermon, when there was a good 
congregation, The weather was too inclement to con- 
tinue my' journey on Saturday. On Sunday morning 
early I proceeded to a large settlement two miles dis- 
tant, in order to hold the services for the day, accom- 
panied by the light-keeper and his wife. The cold was 
intense, and my cheek was frost-bitten. We were grate- 
ful to find ourselves in a snug-house, whence we could 
defy John Frost. Despite the weather, however, a good 
congregation had already assembled for the morning 
service. In the evening I held a second service, before 
which I married two young couples. After supper, a 
young man of the settlement produced an accordion, on 
which, to please him and his companions, I played sev- 
eral hymn-tunes. I was so cold in bed this memorable 
Sunday night that I believe my right ear was actually ° 
frost-bitten. 

On Monday the weather had quite changed, and it was 
almost warm. Such sudden changes in temperature 
often take place in this country. In the early morning 
I paid a necessarily short visit to every house inthe set- 
tlement, and gave notice to the people of my intention 
to hold a morning service. On returning to the house 
wherein the service was to be held; I found it almost 
filled with women and children, and still they came until 
the place was more than packed. By the time that all 
had assembled, the atmosphere of the room may be more 
easily imagined than described. I never went through 
such a fatiguing morning’s work. I first received four 
persons into church-membership; next married two 
couples ; afterwards held morning, service and preached 
a sermon. This was no sooner over than two more per- 
sons arrived for reception into church-membership, and 
a third couple to be married. This occupied exactly 
three hours; during the whole of which I continued 
standing, as if in the midst of a furnace, bathed with 
perspiration. 

The congregation at length dispersed, and departed to 
their various homes. Having consumed a hasty cup of 
tea, and thrown my stuff into my knapsack in great con- 
fusion, I flung myself on a dog-sleigh that was in wait- 
ing, and, with the aid ot a magnificent team of dogs, 
weut bounding across a frozen bay at lightning speed, 
towards the next settlement, seven miles from this last. 

Here I had the happiness to meet a singularly good 
man. He said he had anxiously awaiged the advent of 
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a minister for four years. He was quite overjoyed to 
see me, and in the delight of his heart he exclaimed, 
“[’d rather see you, sir, than the governor!” This good 
man had held a service in his house on Sunday morning 
and evening for many years, and he had also taught 
every member of his large family to read and write. The 
captains of French and British warships who visit the 
coast, during the summer months on the fisheries’ protec- 
tive service, I found, had given him a good deal of litera- 
ture. I spent two nights on this settlement, held three 
services, and received four persons into church-mem-, 
bership. 

On the 14th of February I bade this settiement 
farewell and began the last stage of my joufrney east- 
ward. I was accompanied by a dog-sleigh with good 
dogs and an experienced driver, to the next settlement 
of Griquet, which was twelve miles distant. ‘“‘ The way 
was long, the wind was cold.” .The wind blew heavily 
from the north-west, and the snow, in consequence, 
drifted very thickly. This so obscured the way, at times, 
that we were forced to resign ourselves to the instinct of 
the dogs, who rarely or never miss a track over which 
they have once passed, no matter what the weather may 
be. Having journeyed in complete discomfort for some 
hours, we at length reached our destination; and the 
hospitulity extended to us by the good people of Griquet 
svon banished from our minds the unpleasant memories 
of our trying journey. 

This being an important settlement, and having a 
church, I labored in Griquet for three weeks, spending 
most of my time in instructing the young people. Amid 
much hard, work here, the pleasantest duty I had to per- 
form was that of receiving into the church an old man of 
seventy years, 

My time in Griquet expired on Friday, March 10; 
and on that day, in company with a friend who expressed 
a wish to accompany me to St. Anthony, a settlement 
thirteen miles off, I said good-by to its genial people, and 
renewed my journey. , Our way lay over high and rugged 
hills, all snow-covered. Just as we arrived at our first 
settlement, five miles, I fell, and became unfit for duty 
fur an hour or so, When I had recovered and got 
through the usual services, I walked another five 
miles, though with much discomfort, to the next settle- 
ment, where I had arranged to pass the night. . Here we 
had the usual services, and the usual stifling atmosphere 
in which to conduct them. The following morning 
(Saturday) I conducted an early service, and set out for 


St. Anthony, which I managed to reach late in the after- | 


noon. On Sunday we had the usual exercises, Mon- 
day’s journey was twelve miles. Feeling well, and the 
weather being fine, I did this in the space of.a few hours. 
Had the happiness of meeting here with a-good ofd Chris- 
tian woman totally blind, who spent most of her time in 
singing the praises of God. To see the serenity of her 
wrinkled face well repaid the fatigues of my daily jour- 
neying. I left this settlement with thankfulness and 
renewed vigor, The next and last settlement in the mis- 
sion was nine miles’ distant. At the end of seven miles 
we came to a smal! hut in a forest, where I held a short 
service and partook of some refreshment. The sky at 
length began to grow dark, and heavy clouds floated 
across it; hence we considered it wise to continue our 
journey without any farther delay. We started, but ten 
minutes had hardly passed before we were overwhelmed 
in one of the wildest snow-storms I had yet experienced, 
We could not see the leading dogs of our team, who were 
no more than eight or ten feet ahead of us. ‘ The faithful 
and wise animals, however, pressed on, and in the space 
of an hour we reached our destination in safety. 

Rising very early on the following morning,—for I 
was now on my homeward way, and accompanied by a 
dog-sleigh and two drivers,—I began an overland jour- 
ney of twenty-one miles across the northern neck of 
Newfoundland, hoping ere nightfall to reach the settle- 
ment where resided the dame with a weakness for 
tobacco. The weather was fine, but severe; our dogs 
were poor and spiritless. On we pressed, however, now 
over snow-covered barrens and frozen ponds, now through 
dense forests where the snow lay three and four feet deep. 
I was very cold, though I managed to keep myself in 
tolerable heat by running behind the sleigh. We were 
traveling due north-west in the teeth of a piercing wind. 
Suddenly the weather changed about noon, and jit be- 
came as stormy as yesterday, only very much colder. I 
was frost-bitten many times, and so were my drivers. 
The biting blast was too much for us; so, changing our 
course, we traveled north, in the direction of the snow- 
drift hut already described. The weather was really 
appalling, and I began to entertain serious fears of suc- 
cumbing to the frost. As for our dogs, they became so 





worn (from want of food) that it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that we urged them on, At last we came in sight 
of the poor log-cabin, and I could have danced with joy 
had I not been stiff with cold. How eagerly did we all 
rush through its tiny doorway, and how gratefully did 
my poor body receive the genial warmth of the big stove! 
Here we spent the night, though before retiring to rest 
I conducted a service for four men, two women, and two 
children, who during the sermon were hidden from: my 
view by a beam which ran across the hut. The bed and 
bed clothing were none of the most beautiful, though my 
sleep was dreamless. My companions slept on the floor 
all night, near the stove. 

Two days later I reachéd my headquarters and took 
to my bed, from which I did not rise for some weeks. 
Such are the life and work of a missionary in the north 
of Newfoundland. 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 





COMFORTED. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I took her hand in mine, and said, 

“T pray thee, child, be comforted, 
For thine is but the common lot. 

And there will come to thee a day, 

It may be near, or far away, 

When all these trials that dismay 
Will be remembered not.” 


Yet still she wept, the while I sought 
With words from holy Scriptures brought 
Her wounded spirit to console. 
“To the Lord’s will be reconciled, 
And bear up bravély, now, my child; 
By hope and confidence beguiled, 
This flood of grief control.” 


I quoted all the Psalms I knew, 
Recited poems not a few, 
I hoped would sweet submission teach ; 
But realized that all I said, 
And all the passages I read, 
Never once touched or comforted 
The heart I longed to reach, 


What should Ido? In what sweet way 
Could I my sympathy convey 

To one so overcome with grief? 
My prayers but little had availed, 
Since she as bitterly bewailed, 
And all my best endeavors failed 

To give the least relief. 


Powerless to mitigate such wo 
In meek despair I rose to go, 
And, turning, saw her tear-stained face. 
‘ It moved my heart with sudden thrill, 
S My eyes with tears began to fill, 
And I was sorrowful until 
My steps I could retrace. 


I had no thought of prayer or psalm, 

Nor voice, indeed, the storm to calm; 
So not a single word I said, 

But round her waist my arms I threw, 

And gave her kisses not a few, 

And, ah! by many a sign I knew 
That she was comforted ! 


New York City. 





HOW WE MADE A MISSIONARY MEETING 
INTERESTING. 


BY HARRIETTE REA, 


As a rule, the meetings of our union auxiliary to the 
Woman’s Board of Missions have failed to attract a 
good-sized audience. Indeed, our ladies have been 
heard to declare openly that, unless we had a speaker 
from Boston, they would not attend, as these meetings 
were hopelessly dull. To be sure, there were letters 
from Turkey, or India, or Japan, as the case might be; 
but oh! can anything be dryer than one of those long 
epistles, read aloud with the usual absence of force and 
fluency? 

Sometimes we have wished that Madame de Sevigne 
could have tried her hand at a missionary letter. The 
slums of London and New York are not wholly destitute 
of fun and sparkle. A few scintillations now and then 
from heathen countries would be very acceptable. 

We sent to the auxiliary members of the three churches, 
and asked for the names of ladies who were willing to 
talk, for five minutes or less, upon some topic connected 
with missions, or the countries in which they have been 
founded. 

It must be a talk. The law against reading anything 
for this one afternoon was to be “according to the law 
of the Medes and Persians, which altereti not,” 


Another suggestion was made. The talk, as far as 
each one could judge for herself, must be interesting. 
Everything but truth should be sacrificed to this idea, 
The ladies were also to agree that nothing but sickness 
or sudden death should prevent their coming. 

We did not expect to be overrun with volunteers, under 
such conditions, but twelve women said “I will try.” 

On the day of the meeting, one woman remarked: 
“ Nobody knows how I dread this afternoon, I haven’t 
had a hight’s sound sleep since I promised to help. I'd 
give five dollars to get out of it.’ 

We instantly declared our willingness to let her off for 
five dollats, but no notice was taken of our remark, 
Prayer for the meeting was not forgotten; for spiritual 
power is indetinable, but essential as the life-giving 
quality in the atmosphere is t®# our breath. A goodly 
number were present at the usual hour of the opening 
exercises. The singing was spirited and excellent. The 
speakers were requested to follow each other without 
being called. There was a moment’s silence,—a waiting 
pause. Then a lady came forward to the desk with the 
remark, “Some one must break the ice, so I will begin.” 
She told us about the St. Paul Institute in Tarsus,—a 
memorial to St. Paul in his native city, and then added a 
suggestion of her own,—this gas the year when our 
thoughts turn naturally to Spain and to Queen Isabella’s 
interest in Columbus: Why could not we, as missionary 
women and grateful citizens of our new country, con- 
tribute to an “Isabella fund,” to be devoted to the 
Spanish missions ? 

Next a young mother gave a lively account of a five 
o’clock tea in Japan, given by one of the missionaries to 
the wealthy ladies of the place,—an innovation, but a 
great success, 

She was followed by one who said that, since she had 
agreed to look for something interesting in missionary 
literature, she had taken up India, and it seemed to her 
now there could be no other country so attractive, She 
dwelt upon the zenanas, and the successs of teachers in 
these homes. 

The next one said: ‘‘ I found an article upon the way 
in which they make tea in Japan for a supper, where 
guests are invited. It was so curious and formal that I 
couldn’t forget it.” She gave a careful description, in- 
cluding the rare and costly dishes that were used. 

Thera lady, without rising, spoke in a low but very 
clear voice: “I read of an invalid, confined to her room, 
who was called to give up one of her sons to become a 
missionary. At first the thought was unendurable, but 
a new hold upon life came to this mother through un- 
foreseen agencies,—an awakening to the interest of mis- 
‘sions all over the world, the-coming in of neighbors to 
hear her son’s letters, the establishing of a mission 
circle, the widening of interests that brought strength to 
body and soul.” 

Two others spoke, in a general manner, of missionary 
work and the ways in which help could be given. They 
did not repeat; for each expressed her own thought in 
her own way. 

Another asked leave to say a word about Life and 
Light,—its merit, and its importance as the organ of the 
Woman’s Board. : 

Our secretary had a story to tell of a company of con- 
vict women, who formed a line into the sea as far as they 
could stand, and saved a number of exhausted people 
from a wreck, So ‘‘ Christianity makes an infinitesimal 
influence infinite.” Wemay got do actual work among 
women in foreign lands, but we can form a human life- 
line, and, by the chain of united prayer and effort, aid 
in the work of bringing light out of darkness. 

A young wife said she had been reading of two 
women who told Mr. Moody that they were asking God 
to fill him with the power of the Holy Spirit. He 
thought he possessed it already, but was moved by this 
confession to pray more earnestly for the gift; and it 
came to him with such a power that he found no words 
to express it. We may learn some day that our prayers 
for the missionary work, offered up in the midst of our care 
and our daily labor, have been a source of power and 
fruitfulness, 

A lady with a very cheerful face remarked that a 
coming marriage in her own family had, perhaps, at- 
tracted her to the marriage customs of other nations. 
She gave an amusing account of the mishaps in a 
Chinese city occasioned by a change of sedan chairs, 
which brought about a change of brides. 

The last on the list was one whose daughter had re- 
cently gone to Africa, to be a teacher in a school at 
Natal. We gladly lengthened the meeting fifteen min- , 


utes, to hear an account of her journey, her new home, 





and her delight in the work. 


All were, of course, 
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intengely interested in one who went from our own 
auxiliary. 

So closed the meeting. Except in the last case, no 
speaker had occupied over five minutes, many not more 
than two or three. Not one had been dull, or failed to 
command attention. There was a variety of topics, a 
vigor, an enthusiasm, that could only arise from per- 
sonal investigation and individual expression, This 
never can be brought about by the reading of papers. 
The personality of a speaker furnishes the magnetism. 
Twelve is a large number for one meeting; but the un- 
certainty of the trial made it safer to arrange for an 
unusual supply. . 

The criticisms of the audience were favorable, With 
the wide world for a figld, why should not a missionary 
meeting be full of attractive incidents and suggestions ? 

There was a sequel. Among these participants were 
those who had never joined an auxiliary. We noticed, 
afterwards, on the collector’s list, that each one had 
pledged her dollar for the coming year. 


Lowell, Mass. 





ONE WAY TO INTEREST CHILDREN 
IN MISSIONS. 


BY JULIA B, SCHAUFFLER. 


The history of the world is the history of men, and 
the history of missions is hidden in the lives of mission- 
aries, In leading the children in mission bands or in 
Sunday-schools, are we -not apt to take too narrow a 
view? Are we not inclined to tell them only of the 
manners and customs of the heathen, or the particular 
work in some school or hospital, without letting them 
learn the names of those heroes who have bravely car- 
ried the standard of the cross, and who have died upon 
the field? 

Begin one hundred years ago, and come down to our 
own time, step by step, in studying the following list of 
names, and see what a wonderfully clear idea of the 
progress of the kingdom we would have if the life his- 
tory of each of these men was firmly fixed in our minds. 


TEN GREAT MEN. 


pict, as l | i 
Born. sailed Died. | Country. 





“Tadia. 
India. 
China, 
Burmah. 
Africa, 
South Sea Isl, 
India. 
Africa. 
Melanesia. 
Uganda. 


1834 
1812 
1834 
1850 
1883 
1839 
1878 
1873 
1871 

1890 


William Carey 

Henry Martyn 

Robert Morrison.... 
Adoniram Judson.......... 
Robert Moffat 

John Williams 
Alexander Duff............. 
David Livingstone......... 


1761 | 
1781 
1782 
1788 
1795 
1796 
1806 | 1829 
1813 | 1840 
1827 | 1855 
1849 | 1876 


1793 
1805 
1804 
1812 
1816 
1816 














Alexander Mackay 


These are great missionary names, They are by no 
means the only great names which we love to honor; 
but they are chosen because they follow each other 
chronologically, and because they represent such varied 
fields of labor. Ton names are taken because that gives 
one name for each decade since William Carey inau- 
gurated modern missions. 

Now the plan which I propose for a mission band is 
to procure from some old atlas a map of the world, the 
larger the better, and, if possible, on Mercator’s Projec- 
tion. Paste it on a pine table or a large bread-board, 
and place it before the children as an object-lesson. 
“ The field is the world.” Then point out all the coun- 
tries where the name of Ghrist was not known one hun- 
dred years ago. Tell how William Carey, the poor 
shoemaker in England, longed to carry the gospel mes- 
sage to these lands, and how he finally went te-India, 
and lived and worked there for over forty years. Then 
produce a little card, on which is written the name of 
William Carey, and the date of his birth and death; 
attach it to a long pin (like a little flag on a flag-staff), 
and stick the pin in at Serampore. The children will 
never forget that they have seen William Carey go to 
India, Then ask the children to bring their own little 
banners, and stick them in at the stations where their 
heroes lived. This plan can go on for many meetings, 
until the map is covered with tiny banners bearing the 
noble names of those who are on God’s honor-roll. Take 
one country at a time, and appoint the children before- 
hand who are to bring the names, asking them to bring 
besides one little story of that missionary’s life. This 
will induce the children to ask for help at home, and it 
may result in the parents themselves seeking fur names 
and anecdotes. 

Once in a while, let the leader of the band bring a 
single name, telling well the story, and putting down a 
banner with such a name as Hans Ezede, Allen Gardi- 
ner, or John Geddie, If the names are added too rapidly, 


the children will forget them, but a frequent drill will 
help wonderfully ; and occasionally let all the banners 
be removed, so that the children can replace them in 
their proper stations, Other names will rapidly present 
themselves to the leader, such as Justin Perkins, Cyrus 
Hamlin, Bishop Hannington, William Duncan, or James 
Calvert. 

If another point needs to be enforced, let each banner 
bear. the color of a denomination in a tiny streamer float- 
ing from the top. Presbyterians might be blue, Metho- 
dists red, Baptists yellow, etc. This is of value,—not to 
emphasize denominational distinctions on mission ground, 
but to teach the children where the great missionary so- 
cieties are at work. When I wasachild, I used to think 
that all missionary societies worked in the Sandwich 
Islands and the South Seas, and I dare say other chil- 
dren have the same'idea. Why should not our young 
people be taught as carefully the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom as the progress of the German Empire or the 
Republic of Brazil ? : 

In time the map of the world will look like a true cam- 
paign map, and then the countyies cin be shown where 
there is no one at work, and the children will under- 
stand very clearly the needs of Thibet, Annam, Cambo- 
dia, Tartary, Afghanistan, the Soudan, etc. A most 
helpful book for this sort of work may be found in “The 
Conquests of the Cross,” by Edwin Hodder; but as it is 
rather a dear book, it may be out of the reach of a good 
many. It is full of pictures, and has clear accounts of 
the progress of mission work in every land where it has 
been begun. It has been sold, by subscription only, at 
twenty-five cents a number, and there are thirty-six 
numbers, of which the last one is just finished. Cassell 
and Company are the publishers. 

Let me add one word of caution to all who give mis- 
sionary information to young people. Do not speak in 
the minor key. In fact, do not ehange your voice at all, 
either in speaking or in praying, but use a bright con- 
versational tone, which shall attract the children, and 
help them in believing that the cause of Christ is gain- 
ing ground in the world, and is sure to win. Weshould 
not weep when we are on the winning side. 

New York City. 


MAKING FACES. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE T. EDDY. 


“A wicked mouth. All our other features are made 
for us, but a man makes hisown mouth.” So Dr. Holmes 
makes Judge Thornton say to his daughter in “ Elsie 
Venner.” 

Somehow, when I first read those words, my attention 
was especially attracted to them, and they have never 
since lost their hold upon my memory. A man mals 
his own mouth. There is a good deal of accurate ob- 
servation embodied in that statement, and it may be 
depended upon. Indeed, it is not impossible to see in 
certain individuals the change of the feature in actual 
process. May we not go farther, even, and say in a very 
true sense, that we make our own faces as well? True, 
we find on the pages of the great dramatist the words 

‘* There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face; ” 
but these are the words of the blindly confiding Duncan. 
See how every emotion, we might almost say every action 
of the mind, flings its reflex upon the countenance! 
There are muscles in the human face whose only func- 
tion appears to be the portrayal of expression. Is it 
strange, then, that a dominant emotion or purpose should 
in time mold the features into correspondence with it? 

Then the poets have told us that the soul sits in the 
eyes. There is a truth underlying the poetic idea to my 
mind. A young man begins to “ go wrong,” ds the say- 
| ing is. How soon the eyes take on a furtive look, be- 
traying what he himself would fain suppress! The face 
is indeed “‘ a book where men may read strange matters.” 
| Close observers can often detect character there long 
| before it is evinced in the life. On the other hand, 
faith, love, obedience, and chastening sorrow, touch the 
| face with “a light that never was on sea or land.” Such 

a countenance is always beautiful, whatever may be its 
irregularity of feature. 

It was Hans Christian Andersen,—was it not?—who 
| told us of the prince and princess who had a plate of glass 
| fastened in each of their bosoms, so that every one could 
| see what was going on in their hearts. As a child I 
| used to think it a peculiarly uncomfortable thing for the 
| high-born pair. I have since come to believe that people 
| who are not of the blood royal also carry these telltale 
| indices only upon their faces instead of over their 
‘hearts. Migh@we not be a little more careful of our 








conduct, if we remembered that our actions were being 
registered constantly in this way,—that our faces write 
our biographies, for all to read who will? 

Yet we may take a higher view than this of the matter, 
Our faces are witnessing, not merely for or against our- 
selves, but for or against Christ 2s well. How many 
are there of professedly Christian people whose looks 
tell us that religion has not become to them a joy, 
& peace, a life.in Christ and for Christ! Whiat oppor- 
tunities for testimony are thus forfeited! Said Dr. 
Bushnell: “The thing we most want is a divine light in 
souls, the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
such power as to light up faces. Come what will of 
preaching;or come not what will not, the grand law of 
Christian power goes with faces.”’ Is this a reason why 
Christianity has not made greater advances than it has, 
in that we have failed in our mission to be the lights of 
the world? If so, is it not time that we should begin in 
this way to adorn the doctrine of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ? 

Beverly, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


> — 


A YOUNG EVANGELIST. 


A True NaRRATIVE. 


BY ELIZABETH GORDON. 


The shortegt sermon I ever heard was preached by the 
shortest preacher I ever saw; and it was not on Sunday, 
or in a church, but on Monday, in a small steamer plying 
between Toronto and the Island. 

Ever since the boat left Church Street Wharf, I had been 
amused by hearing a clear, high-set voice asking ques- 
tions one after another, as fast as the little tongue could 
go, every question begun, carried on, and ended-on the 
same high note. I could not hear the answers; for the 
lady in charge of the voice answered in low tones which 
did not reach my ear, though I sat near. 

“It will learn to modulate in time,’ Ithought, “She 
is teaching it not to speak so loud by her low, soft an- 
swers.” I had to say “it” in my thoughts; for though 
every one in that half of the boat could hear the voice, 
only those on the other side of the lady to whom it was 
talking saw the fice. Nothing could be séen from our 
point of view but a great hat of fine brown straw, which 
covered it like a tent, underneath which an edze of white 
skirt showed, and from it peeped a pair of tiny slippers. 

Some of the questions asked by the voice were so 
original that I thought I would move around and. see 
what was to be seen on the other side of the big hat; 
so I sat down on the other side of the lady, and looked 
on one of the loveliest child faces I had everseen, But, 
oh, such a delicate-looking mite! features perfect, eyes 
of softest hazel, and rings of silky brown hair curling 
all around the blue-veined forehead. 

I was wondering how long the fragile little body would 
stand the wear and tear of that voice, when the boat 
touched at the Wiman Baths, and a big policeman came 
on board and walked towards a vacant seat beside the 
child. The little one looked around, then turned to the 
lady and put a little hand in hers, 

“You need not be afraid of the policeman, darling. 
You are a good boy. It is only bad boys who are afraid 
of policemen.” 

“Oh!” said the child, with a bright smile. And when 
the big policeman sat down beside him, he turned up the 
beautiful face to him, and asked: 

““ Are you@ policeman?” 

“Yes,” answered the man, looking aown at him kindly. 

“ Why are you a policeman? ”’ was the next question. 

The policeman gave a puzzled laugh, but did not seem 
to have an answer ready. So the child helped him by 
asking : 

“Ts it ’cause you like to be a policeman? ” 

“ Yes,” said the man. Then, as if afraid of any more 
questions, he took out the key of the patrol-box, and a 
pair of handcuffs, and began to explain that they were 
to put on bad boys when he took them away. 

“You won’t take me away,” said the little fellow 
bravely, looking him straight in the face. “Iama good 
boy.” 

“No, my boy, I won’t take you. Whom do you belong 
to?” asked the big man, still smiling at the mite. 

“T belong to Jesus,” said the child. 

The big policeman got very red in the face, and, rising 
hurriedly, jumped on the wharf at Island Park. 

So you see, dear children, that the sermon was only 
four words. Could any of you preach it? 

Toronto, Canada. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a en 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 





6. August 7.—The Aposties’ Confidence in God Acts 4: 19-31 

7, August 14,—Ananias and Sapphira 

8, August 21.—The Apostles Persecuted... 

9, August 28.—The First Christian Martyr...............0« Acts 7 : 54-60; 8:14 
10. Sept. 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria........... Acts 8 : 5-25 


ll, September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian 
12. September 18.—Review. 
13. September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned. 


.Acts 8 : 26-40 





1 Cor. 11 : 20-34 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1892. 
Tite: PHILIP PREACHING AT SAMARIA. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 8 : 5-25. Memory verses: 5-8.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


5 Then Philip went down to| 5 And Philip went down tothe 
the city of Sa-ma@’ri-a, and preach- city of Samaria, and proclaim- 
ed Christ unto them. ed unto them the Christ. And 

6 And the people with one ac-| the multitudes gave heed with 
cord gave heed unto those things one accord unto,the things 
which Philip spake, hearing and that were spoken by Philip, 
seeing the miracles which he did. when they heard, and saw the 

7 For unclean spirits, crying signs which he did. ! For from 
with loud voice,came out of many many of those which had un- 
that were possessed with them ; and clean spirits, they came out, 
many taken with palsies, and crying with a loud voice: and’ 
that were lame, were healed. many that were palsied, and 

8 And there was great joy in that were lame, were healed. 
that city. 8 And there was much joy in 

9 But there was a certain man, that city. 
called Si’mon, which beforetime| 9 Bunt there was a certain man, 
in the same city used sorcery, and | Simon by name, which before- 
bewitched the people of Sa-méa’- time in the city used sorcery, 
ri-a, giving out that himself was and amazed the 2 people of Sa- 
some great one: maria, giving out that himself 

10 To whom they all gave heed, | 10 was some great one : 10 whom 
from the least to the greatest, say- they all gave heed, from the 
ing, This man is the great power least to the greatest, saying, 
of God. This man is that power of God 

11 And to him they had regard, | 11 which is called Great. And 
because that of long time he had they gave heed to him, because 
bewitched them with sorceries. “that of long ‘time he had 

12 But when they believed amazed them with his sor- 
Philip preaching the things con- | 12 ceries. *But when they be- 
cerning the kingdom of God, and| _ lieved Philip preaching good 
the name of Jesus Christ, they tidings concerning the king- 
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were baptized, both men and dom of God and the name of 
women. Jesus Christ, they were baptiz- 

13 Then Si‘mon. himself be-j| 13 ed,both menand women. And 
lieved also: and when he was Simon also himself believed: 
baptized, he continued with Phil’- and being baptized, he con- 
ip, and wondered, beholding the tinued with Philip; and be- 
miracles and signs which were holding signs and great * mira- 
done. cles wrought, he was amazed. 

14 Now when the apostles|14 Now when the apostles which 
which were at Je-ru’sa lem heard were at Jerusalem heard that 
that Sa-mia’ri-a had received the Samaria had received the word 
word of God, they sent into them of God, they sent gnto them 
Peer and Jéhn : {15 Peter and John: who, when 

15 Who, when they were come they were come down, prayed 
down, prayed for them, that they for them, that they might re- 
might receive the Ho y Ghost: 16 ceive the Holy Ghost: for as 


16 (For as yet he was fallen up- 
on none of them: only they were 
baptized in the name of the Lord | 
Jesus.) 

17 Then laid they their hands | 
on them, and they received the 18 
Holy Ghost. 

18 And when Si’mon saw that 
through laying on of the apostles’ 
hands the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them money, 

19 Saying, Give me also this 
power, that on whomsoever I lay 
hands, he may receive the Holy 
Ghost. 

20 But Péter said unto him,Thy 
money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of | 21 
God may be purchased with 
money. 

21 Thou hast neither part nor | 22 
lot in this matter: for thy heart 
is not right in the sight of God. 

22 Repent therefore of this thy 


yet he was fallen upon none of 
them : only they had been bap- 
tized intothe name of tie Lord 
Jesus, Then laid they their 
hands on them, and they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. Now 
when Simon saw that through 
the laying on of the apostles’ 
hands the *Holy Ghost was 
given, he offered them money, 
19 saying,Give me also this power, 
that on whomsoever Llay my 
hands, he may receive the 
Holy Ghost. But Peter said 
unto him, Thy silver perish 
with thee, because thou hast 
thought to obtain the gift of 
God with money. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this 
Smatter: for thy heart is not 
right before God. Repent there- 
fore of this thy wickedness, 
and pray the Lord, if perhaps 
the thought of thy heart shall 
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wickedness, and pray God, if per- | 23 be forgiven thee. For I see 
haps the thought of thine heart that thou ‘art in the gall of 
may be forgiven thee. | bitterness and in the bond of 

28 For I perceive that thou art | 24 iniquity. And Simon answered 


and said, Pray ye for me tothe 
Lord, that none of the things 
which ye have spoken come 
upon me. 

They therefore, when . they 
had testified and spoken the 
word of the Lord, returned to 
Jerusalem, and preached the 
gospel to many villages of the 
Samaritans. 


in the gall of bitterness, and in | 
the bond of iniquity. 
24 Then answered Si’mon, and 
said, Pray ye to the Lord for me, | 
that none of these things which | 25 
ye have spoken come upon me. 
25 And they, when they had | 
testified and preached the word | 
of the Lord, returned to®e-ru’sa- | 
lem, and preached the gospel in | 
many villages of the ey! 
. tans. 








10r, For many of those which had uncican irts that cried with a loud 
voice came forth *2Gr.nation. *Gr. powers *Some ancient authworitie< 
omit Holy. *Gr. word. *Or, wil! become gall (or, a gatl rvot) of bitlerness 
and a Lond of iniquity 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which” in verses ¥ and 4, and “ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy Uhost” 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


. 
LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoupeN TExT FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of Gud and prevuiled.— Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Public Pre&ching Honored. 


1. Faithful Service Successful, vs. 6-17. 
2. Selfish Service Denounced, vs. 18-25. 


GoupEN TEXT: And there was great joy in that city.— 
Acts 8 : 8, 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home READINGs: 


M.—Acts 8 : 5-25. Public preaching honored. 
T.—Isa. 12: 1-6. Joy through the gospel. 
W.—Acts 8 : 26-39. Joy through the gospel. 
T.—Acts 19 ; 1-12. The Holy Ghost given. 
F.—1 Cor. 2: 1-16, Preaching Christ only. 
$.—Eph. 3: 1-21. Christ among the Gentiles, 
§.—1 Tim. 1:1-17. Christ able to save. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FAITHFUL SERVICE SUCCESSFUL, 
\. Christ Proclaimed : 
Philip ... proclaimed unto them the Christ (5). 


I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ 
(1 Cor. 2:2). ’ 


Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross (Gal. 6 : 14). 
To preach . . . the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. 3 : 8). 
i. Truth Heeded ; 

The multitudes gave heed... unto the things . . . spoken (6). 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word (Psa. 119 : 9). 

We ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 : 1). 
Ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a lamp (2 Pet. 1 : 19), 
Il. People Blessed : 

Many that were palsied, and that were lame, were healed (7). 
Heal the sick :... freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 : 8). 
Many followed him ; and he healed them all (Matt. 12 : 15), 

Who went about doing good, and healing ali (Acts 10 : 38). 
IV. Joy Increased : 
There was much joy in that city (8). 
He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 
We also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. 5 : 11). 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace (Gal, 5 : 22). 
V. Leaders Turned: 
Simon also himsely believed: and... continued with Philip 
(13). 
A great company of the priests were obedient to the faith (Acts6: 7). 
Sergius Paulus. .. sought to hear the word of God (Acts 13 : 7). 
I was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor (1 Tim. 1 : 13). 
Vi. The Holy Ghost Given ; 
They received the Holy Ghost (17). 
They were all filled with the Holy Spirit (Acts 2 : 4). 
The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word (Acts 10 : 44). 


When Paul laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them 
(Acts 19 ; 6). 


II. SELFISH SERVICE DENOUNCED, 
1. Covetousness Aroused : 

When Simon saw, ... he offered them money (18). 

When I saw, . . . then I coveted, . . . and took (Josh. 7 : 21). ' 
Give me thy vineyard, that I may have it (1 Kings 21 : 2). 

Sold a possession, and kept back part of the price (Acts 5: 1, 2). 

ll. Power Sought: 

Give me also this power (19). : 
Strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God (Judg. 16 : 28), 
So as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect (Matt, 24 : 24), 
Desire earnestly the greater gifts (1 Cor. 12 : 31). 

ii. Compensation Spurned: 

Thy silver perish with thee (20). 
I will not take a thread nor a shoelatchet (Gen. 14 : 23). 
As the Lord liveth, . , . I will receive none (2 Kings 5 : 16), 
I seek not yours, but you (2 Cor. 12 : 14). 
IV. Deficiency Exposed : 

Thy heart is not right before God (21). 


The Lord looketh on the heart (1 Sam. 16 : 7). 
The heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil (Eccl. 
711). 
Thou art in the gall of bitterness (Acts 8 : 23) 
V. Repentance Urged ; 
Repent therefore of thie thy wickedness (22). 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is et hand (Matt. 3 : 2). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish (Luke 13 : 3), 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one (Acts 2 : 38), 
Vi. Fears Aroused: 
Pray ye for me, 
me (24). 
Intreat the Lord, that he take away the frogs (Exod. 8 : 8). 


Prat unto the Lord, that he take away the serpents (Num. 21 : 7). 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him (Rev. 6 : 16). 


Verse5.—‘* Philip went, . 


Philip's success, 


sentiment unanimous. 

Verse 8.—‘* There was much joy in that city.” (1) Iniquity con- 
quered; (2) Righteousness triumphant: (3) Joy abounding. 

Verse 9.—**Giving out that himself was some great one.”’ (1) 
— performances; (2) Simon's pretensions; (3) Simon's popu- 

arity. 

Verse 13.—“‘ And Simon also himself believed.’ *(1) What he be- 
lieved ; (2) Why he believed ; (3) How he believed. 

Verse 17.—*' Then laid they their hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost.’’ (1) The waiting believers ; (2) The apostolic hands : 
(3) The divine 
the Spirit. 

Verse 19.—‘‘Give me also this power.” (1) Simon’s desire; (2) 
Simon's motive; (3) Simon's offer; (4) Simon’s error. 

Verse 271.—‘‘ Thy heart is not right before God.” “The heart (1) As 


God. 
Verse 24.—‘‘ Pray for me to the Lord.” 
self ; (2) Help besought of the Lord. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SOURCES OF JOY. 


God the Father (Hab. 3:18 ; Rom. 5: 11). 
Christ the Son (Gal. 6* 14; Phil. 3 : 3). 





throughout. 


The Holy Ghost (Rom. 5; 5; 14: 17). 





... that none of these things... come upon 


. and proclaimed unto them the Christ.” 
(1) Philip’s journey; (2) Philip’s parish; (3) Philip’s theme; (4) 


Verse 6.—‘*The multitudes gave heed with one accord.” The 


gospel (1) Offered by one; (2) Accepted by many.—A true spirit of 
revival: (1) The gospel heeded; (2) The multitude moved ; (3) The 


gift.—(1) The layingon of hands ; (2) The receiving of 


understood by its owner; (2) As manifest in action; (3) As seen of 


(1) Hope abandoned for 


23, 24; 1 Tim. 6 : 17). 


Temporal mercies (Joel 2 : 
Divine protection (Psa. 5: 11; 16: 8, 9). 
Supplies of grace (Isa. 12 : 1-3 ; 61 : 10). 
The hope of heaven (Rom. 5 : 2; Heb. 3 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


IyTERVENING Events.—The lesson follows close upon, 

and illustrates, the general statement made at the close of - 
the last lesson, 

Piace.—A city of Samaria 

Trwe.—In A.D. 36 or 37. 

Prrsons.—Philip, probably one of the seven (not Philip 

the apostle), afterwards called the Evangelist (Acts 21: 8) ; 

Simon, usually spoken of as “Simon Magus,”’—that is, the 

magician. He became in early Christian literature a repre- 

sentative of opposition to Christianity. Peter and John; 

the multitude of Samaritans. 

IncipENts.—Philip preaches in Samaria, working many 

miracles of healing, and making many converts; Simon, a 

sorcerer, who had gained great notoriety at Samaria, is bap- 

tized, influenced mainly by the miracles of Philip. The 

apostles, hearing of the success of Philip, send Peter and 

John to Samaria; through them the new converts receive 
the Holy Ghost. Simon, seeing this, offers money that he 
may have power to impart this gift. Peter rebukes him 

severely, bidding him pray for forgiveness; Simon asks that 
they pray for him, that he may escape the threatened pun- 
ishment. The two apostles return to Jerusalem, preaching, 
on the way, to many villages of the Samaritans, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 5-8.—And Philip went down to the city of Samariv, 
and proclaimed unto them the Christ. And the multitudes gave 
heed with one accord unto the things that were spoken by Philip, 
when they heard, and saw the signs which hedid. For from many 
of those which had unclean spirits, they came out, crying with a 
loud voice: and many that were palsied, and that were lame, were 
healed. And there was much joy in that city: The narrative 
now passes to the special case of the preaching of the word 
on the part of one of those who were scattered abroad in con- 
sequence of the great persecution. Philip, who is here men- 
tioned, was not the apostle of that name. The apostles had 
remained in Jerusalem. He was Philip the deacon who is 
mentioned in Acts 6 : 5, and who had thus been closely asso- 
ciated with Stephen.—The city of Samaria: There is a dif- 
ference in the texts here; some, including the oldest, reading 
“the city,” others reading “a city.” Ifthe latter reading is 
adopted, “Samaria” is, of course, the country ; but if the for- 
mer is adopted, it designates the city. The English versions, 
both Authorized and Revised, have “the city.” The name 
Samaria, as a city name, strictly belonged to the earlier 
times, the name at this period, after the rebuilding by Herod 
the Great, being Sebaste. Josephus, however, uses the earlier 
name for the later city, and Luke-may easily have done the 
same. Sebaste was the capital of the country. If we are to 
read “a city,” we cannot determine what place the writer 
had in mind.—Proclaimed unto them the Christ: Not, as in the 
Authorized Version, “ preached Christ unto them.” The 
usage here is as it is in the Gospels, “Christ” not having 
fully become, as yet, a proper name, as it did afterwards. 
The proclamation was of Jesus as the Christ, the Messiah.— 
Gave heed : That is, they turned their minds favorably towards. 
They. were ready to listen attentively and with interest. 
And this was true of them all. 

Verses 9-11.—But there was a certain man, Simon by name, 
which beforetime in the city used sorcery, and amazed the people of 
Samaria, giving out that himself was some great one: to whom 
they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This man 
is that power of God which is called Great. And they gave heed 
to him, because that of long time he had amazed them with his sor- 
ceries.— Which beforetime . . . used sorcery: This expression 
properly means, Who was formerly, or before Philip’s arrival, 
practicing magical arts—And amazed: That is, And putting 
them beside themselves, or carrying them away with aston- 
ishment and wonder.—Giving out: Or saying that he was 
some great personage, evidently meaning some one poxsessed 
of supernatural powers.—That power of God which is culled 
Great: This seems to be the true text, and thus the word 
“Great” has a special prominence and emphasis. It would 
seem that the Samaritans must have connected with this 
Word some special manifestation or embodiment of the power 
of God in a human person; but whether they had the idea 
of the Logos as contained in the Oriental-Alexandrine phi- 
lesophy, as some have suggested, must be regarded as doubt- 
fal. Meyer says: “He had characterized himself inde(i- 
nitely ; they judged definitely, and confessed the highest that 
could be said of him, and, in doing so, accorded with the in- 
tention‘of the sorcerer.” 

Verses 12, 13.—But when they believed Philip preaching good 
tidings concerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and women. And Simon 
also himself believed: and being baptized, he continued with 
Philip ; and beholding signs and great miracles wrought, he was 
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amazed: The impression produced upon the minds of the 
Samaritans by Philip was deeper and more powerful than 
that which had come from what Simon had done in their 
presence. They believed and were baptized. On declaring 
their faith, they’ were received into the fellowship of the 
believing company by. the rite of baptism,—the outward sign 
and pledge of the inward faith. Simon also believed: But 
he seems to have been of the order of those mentioned in 
John 2 : 23-25, to whom Jesus did not trust himself, knowing 
that their faith was not a transforming and enduring faith. 
Verses 14-17.— Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, they sent unto 


them Peter and John: who, when they were come down, prayed’ 


for them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he 
was fallen wpon none of them: only they had been baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on them, 
and they received the Holy Ghost: The apostles had remained 
at Jerusalem, notwithstanding the persecution, As they now 
heard of the great event—for it must have been such to their 
minds—of the proclamation and acceptance of the word in 
Samaria, they met together and took formal action as the 
leaders of the church. This was the opehing of the Gospel 
in the region beyond the Jewish boundary, and may well have 
reminded them of the words of Jesus just before he ascended : 
“Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria.” The word “Samaria” here probably 
refers to the country, rather than thecity. Through Philip’s 
preaching in the city, the gospel had been carried to the new 
region, even as it was afterwards to be carried to “the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” —They sent unto them Peter and John: 
The same two leading apostles who had been prominent in 
all the scenes already mentioned. These two apostles were 
to open the door of the church, as it were, by authority, that 
the new people might enter into the full privileges of the 
new faith and life. The receiving of the Holy Ghost which 
is here referred to is the receiving after a manner answering 
to what occurred on the day of Pentecost; that is, not the 
ordinary reception of the influence and presence of the Spirit, 
as-at the hour of conversion, but as connected with extraor- 
dinary manifestations and powers. That such a reception 
should have been delayed, in the case of such a great crisis 
in the development of the church, until the arrival of the 
apostles and the offering of their prayers and imposition of 
their hands, cannot surprise us. To infer from this case that 
the Spirit could never be received, under any circumstances, 
after the manner and measure here indicated, without such 
imposition of hands and special official intervention, is to infer 
what is neither plainly manifest from anything that is said 
in this passage, nor intimated clearly in any other passage in 
the New Testament. 

Verses 18, 19.— Now when Simon saw that through the laying 
on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, he offered 
hem money, saying, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever 
I lay my hands, he may receive the Holy Ghost: Simon saw that 
the giving of the Spirit, as the gift was now made, was 
accompanied by marvelous powers and manifestations, It 
was these which he desired, that he might produce the 
greater impression upon the minds of the people. “He was 
convinced, but not converted,” says Bishop Jacobson. Simon 
had been baptized, but he had not received into his soul the 
transforming power of. the true faith. 

Verses 20, 21.—But Peter said unto him, Thy silver perish 
with thee, because thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with 
money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter : for thy 
heart is not right before God: The words of verse 20 are an 
expression of abhorrence on the part of Peter, but it does not 
seem necessary to hold that it was an actual expression of 
desire or prayer that the destruction might befall Simon 
himself. May thy silver with thee be for destruction. 
Verse 21 turns from this utterance to a declaration, ad- 
dressed to Simon himself, as to his entire want of any true 
conversion or any true relation to God.—Jn this matter: The 
word here used is capable of another meaning, “in this 
word;” that is, this word or gospel which we preach. If we 
adopt the translation “matter,” it refers to the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, or the power connected with the conferring of 
the gift.—Right before God: The adjective primarily means 
“straight,” and thus straightforward, upright, sincere. The 
word “before” is used in the sense of “in the sight of,” or 
“in the judgment of.” 

Verses 22, 23.— Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and 
pray the Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be for- 
given thee. For I see that thou art in the gall of bitterness and th 
the bond of iniquity: Peter now calls upon Simon at once to 
change his whole mind and purpose, and turn away and 
separate himself from this wickedness of which he was now 
guilty.—J/ perhaps: The thought is put in this form, we may 
believe, as connected with the sense of the greatness of the 
sin which Peter had in his miod, and which he would have 
Simon have in his own mind.— Jn the gall of bitterness: I recog- 
nize thee, so Meyer sets forth the idea, as a man who has 
fallen into bitter enmity (against the gospe:) as into gall, and 
into iniquity as into binding fetters. 

Verses 24, 25.—And Simon answered and said, Pray ye for 
me to the Lord, that none of the things which ye have spoken come 
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upon me. They therefore, when they had testified and spoken the 
word of the Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and preached the gospel 
to many villages of the Samaritans: The word “ye,” at the 
beginning of verse 24, is emphatic. Simon desires the two 
apostles to pray for him, with the thought that their prayers 
would be more effective than his own. Whether Simon was 
truly converted and was forgiven, én answer to the prayers of 
Peter and John, the historian does not tell us. We may leave 
this matter where he leaves it, and with the hope which he 
allows us to have.—They therefore: That is, Peter and John. 
—Preached : The probability seems to be that the two apostles 
preached in the villages alluded to as they were on their way 
back to Jerusalem. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D,D., LL.D. 


The tumultous outbreak of popular fury which had ille- 
gally struck down Stephen proved the beginning of an evil 
time for the infant Christian community. Religious passion, 
once Jet loose, has less religion in it than any other form of 
demoniacal possession. No more appalling record of crime 
can be found than the villanies committed “for the glory of 
God”! Such and such opinions have, at different times, been 
regarded by the multitude as the voice of heaven, to question 
which would bring down the lightnings of the offended God 
on the community which allowed such blasphemy ‘to live. 
The yells of the mob which felled the gentle Stephen roused a 
storny of blind fury against the new brotherhood to which he 
had belonged; for communities, as well as individuals, go 
mad at times, and for one who acts from intelligent con- 
viction, a thousand are the mere fools of unreasoning im- 
pulse. 

What the little church at Jerusalem suffered may be 
judged from the report having reached even Damascus of 
the havoc made among its members by St. Paul, then known 
by his Hebrew name, Saul (Acts 9: 21). “I have heard from 
many of this man,” said Ananias, “ how much evil he did to 
thy saints at Jerusalem” (Acts 9:13), how he “breathed 
threatening and slaughter against them” (Acts 9:1); and, 
doubtless, he was only one of many equally fierce. A large 
number of the disciples hence fled the country; for the per- 
secutors were going to every house suspected of harboring a 
Christian, and dragging men and women alike to the loath- 
some jail of the priestly. authorities (Acts 8 : 3). - 

But as the storms of autumn, if they sweep wildly over the 
landscape, yet scatter far and wide the seeds of a future 
spring, the dispersion of the band of Jerusalem Christians 
bere to remote and otherwise unfructified regions the saving 
message of the cross; for the fugitives, we are told, “traveled 
as far as Pheenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the 
word,” though, as yet, “only to Jews” (Acts 11< 19). Among 
others who thus left Jerusalem, Philip the deacon (Acts 6 : 5) 
“went down” to Samaria, the temple city being flatteringly 
assumed to be higher than the rest of the country, as we say 
that we go down from London to the provinces. 

It was a great step in advance to carry the gospel to the 
Samaritans, Jesus himself having forbidden the apostles to 
enter any of their towns, that he might not prejudice the 
bigoted Jews against his‘messengers. Now, however, the fury 
of the people of Jerusalem seemed to justify the imiiation of 
Christ’s own breadth of sympathy, shown in the incidents 
connected with his visit,to Jacob’s well and his noble parable 
of the Good Samaritan. Nor was the venture without the 
seal of the Master’s approval; for “the multitudes gave heed 
with one accord to the things spoken by Philip, when they 
heard him, and saw the signs which he did.” Well, indeed, 
they might; for we are told that “from many of those who 
had unclean spirits they came out, crying with a loud voice; 
and many that were palsied, and that were lame, were 
healed.” 

The beauty and richness of the Samaritan country com- 
pared with the barrenness of Judea; the mixed bleod of the 
population ; the presence of a large heathen element in the 
traders who supplied the wants and fancies of the Roman 
soldiery always stationed in this region; which was the most 
popular with them in Palestine from the pleasantness of 
the district, but still more from the friendliness of the inhabi- 
tants, who were so well affected to Rome that a legion raised 
among them, and bearing the name of “Samaritan,” never 
wanted eager recruits; the foreign ideas embodied in the 
varied embellishments of Samaria, with colonnades, theaters, 
and a circus, besides many public buildings in the Italian 
style by Herod the Great; the claim, amidst all this, on the 
part of the loéally born population, of Jewish descent, and 
the rivalry between the faiths of Gerizim and Moriah, with 


their respective exclusive pretensions, created a mental habit | 


in these parts quite different from the purblind narrowness of 
the southern Jew, and*opened a field to any new teaching, 
especially when connected with the expected Messiah, that 
could hardly be found elsewhere. 

Hence, before the arrival of Philip, one of the many reli- 
gious charlatans dealing in the black arts and claiming power 





éver the other world by their spe!ls, then common over West- 
ern Asia, had carried all before him. These men were the crea. 
tions of an age when old faiths had lost their vitality and the 
ignorance of the multitude exposed them readily to deception 
by adventurers. Such impostors had some acquaintance 
with the laws of nature, and used it for magic incanta- 
tions; that is, spells chanted to win secrets from the dead, or 
to expel demons, or to put Constraint 6n the higher powers, 
by alleged possession of mysteries which forced them to tell 
what was asked of them, or for healing the sick, predicting by 
the stars, or other sorceries of all kinds. Young and old were 
alike amazed at his wonderful deeds, and at last came to 
think him an incarnation of divine power; possibly “the 
Word,” or “ Logos,”—the manifestation of the hidden God 
through whom he had created the worlds,—for this idea had 
spread, in those days, far and wide, from Alexandria, This 
belief, if not suggested, by Simon, was exactly what his 
shrewdness would seek to spread. Indeed, it seems as if he 
must have known about Christianity, and had conceived the 
idea of playing a part similar to that rightfully taken by our 
Lord. Hence, to the Samaritans, he was in a sense, “the 
Word made flesh,” and thus unwittingly helped to prepare 
them for the true doctrine of the Messiah when preached by 
Philip. Nor cou'd even Simon himself resist the new teach- 
ing, but came with others, and, being baptized, continued with 
Philip. 

It was soon, however, to be manifest, that, though convinced 
in his understanding, he was unchanged in his heart. News 
having reached Jerusalem of the great doings at Samaria, 
Peter and John were sent down by their fellow-apostles—for 
the twelve had manfully remained at their post, in spite of 
the danger of the times—to see for themselves, and, if desira- 
ble, to confer on them those special gifts of the Holy Spirit 
granted in those days, and enabling their possessors to show 
miraculous powers similar to those that had been granted to 
the disciples at Pentecost,—for the communication of these 
was reserved to the apostles. Satisfied that they should be 
conferred, Peter and John, having prayed for the new be- 
lievers, laid their hands on them, and the Holy Ghost fell 
upon them. 

Seeing the advantage that such gifts would be to himself in 
his unholy arts, Simon, on this, came with money to the apostles, 
asking that they should give him also the power to transmit 
the Holy Ghost to any one on whom he laid his hands. “ You 
and your money perish together,” said St. Peter. “The 
wrath of God rest both on you and your coin, because you 
have thought to obtain the gift of God with money. Thou 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart is not 
right before God.” He had committed an offense which 
made his name henceforth infamous; for such proposals as his 
have ever since been called “simony.” ‘It might be, how- 
ever,” continued Peter, “that, if you sincerely repent of your 
wickedness, and pray to God, the thought of your heart might 
be forgiven you; for I see that you are full of the bitterest 
gall against the gospel, and bound in wickedness as with a 
chain.” “ Pray for me,” groaned Simon, “that none of the 
things you havesaid come upon me.”, 

With this he vanishes from history, to be transformed in 
legend into the arch-heretic of the apostolic age, who poisoned 
Christianity almost at its fountain-head, so far as he could. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





A NEW FIELD AND A NEW FOE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson deals with the first preaching of the gospel out- 
side Judaism. Luke details the circumstances because it is 
the first of a series. The narrative is in two parts, verses 5-13 
telling the rapid triumph of the gospel on a new field and 
‘against new forms of opposition, and verses 14-24 narrating 
the repulse of the first attempt to lower it to the level of 
heathen superstitions, 

1, Expansion and new foes. The fugitives from persecu- 
tion took their faith with them, and instinctively proclaimed 
it. It is doubtful whether the field of Philip’s labors was 
the city of Samaria or some one of the towns of the district 
sonamed. But at all events he found himself in the terri- 
tory which Jesus had named second in the line of advance 
(Acts 1:8). Perhaps he remembered his Master’s words; 
but, whether he did or no, he needed no official authorization 
or commission. He had the faith in his heart, and it could 
not but find utterance. He “ proclaimed the Christ,” as he 
could not help doing. Earnest conviction will burn its way 
out. A Christian who does not know the impulse to speak of 
Jesus had better see to the reality of his profession. 

Observe how events upset the apostles’ theory of division 
of labor. They were to “give themsefves to prayer and the 
ministry of the word,” while the “deacons” were “to serve 
tables.” But the first on the list of deacons was the first 
preacher of the true relations between the old and the new, 
and the second was the fir-t missionary beyond Israel. Note, 
too, the manner of Philip’s preaching. The original word 
rendered “ proclaimed” (Rev. Ver.) means to speak forth as 
a herald. Such a ringing, clear, emphatic utterance befits 
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the certitude of Christian conviction and the urgency of the 
message. + 

The next point is the remarkable rapidity and unanimity 
of acceptance of the message. The process is accurately de- 
scribed, as being attention to it, excited by observation of the 
miracles. The “signs’’ were but the herald’s trumpet ‘call- 
ing to listen. The things spoken were the objects of atten- 
tion. And the effect of the attention was “great joy.” It 
was gladness to hear of the Christ, to be told that there was a 
Saviour, and that Samaria too had a place in his heart and 
work. Philip was breaking new ground, and the success of 
his experiment would powerfully affect the Church’s dispo- 
sition to recognize and carry out its world-wide destination. 
Nor is it less pertinent to us, teaching, as it does, that virgin 
soil is hopeful soil, and that pioneers in new forms or fields 
will often reap larger harvests than those who keep within 
old limits. “Amplius” (“Further”) was Xavier's dying word, 
and obedience to it will be rewarded. 

But the lesson of the contrast between Samaria and Jeru- 
salem is noticeable. The disciple, hunted from the one city, 
found welcome in the other. The readiness of the despised 
Samaritan to hear makes the obstinate deafness of the Jew 
the more marked and criminal. ‘I will provoke them to 
anger with a foolish people.” Israel rejects, and Samaria 
eagerly welcomes, the Christ. The fact sums up the tragedy 
of centuries, and prophesies the coming passage of the gospel 
to the Gentiles. The warning is not toothless for Christen- 
dom. The grace of God has fallen on other lands, which are 
parched now. Its showers may cease to fall on us if we 
reject “the rain that cometh oft upon” us, Heathen will- 
ingness to hear shames our carelessness. 

The new field presented new forms of oppositien. The 
mention of Simon the sorcerer makes us feel at once that we 
have passed into a different world of thought. He was 
apparently one of the swarm of charlatans who sprung up in 
that time of spiritual unrest like mushrooms in the woods in 
wet seasons, and, by dint of some rudimentary chemical and 
physical knowledge, made a living out of popular credulity. 
His pretensions were the more imposing because of their 
vagueness. He claimed to be “some great one.” Mystery is 
a great magnifier, as all quacks know. Note that the same 
word is used in reference to the Samaritans’ attitude to him 
and to Philip. “They gave heed;” but it was*to “him,” 
not to his message about another. A‘nd all that came of 
that “ heed” was “amazement,” which is twice said to be 
their feeling. Mere stupid astonishment, which simply led 
to ignorant awe of the person of the sorcerer, was all. 

"But, poor thing as it was, it might have beeri strong enough 
to have made a formidable barrier to Philip. The more re- 
markable was its quick collapse, the cause of which was not 
the superiority of the evangelist’s miracles,—else it would 
only have been the case of one sorcerer outdoing another, 
—but the response evoked by Philip’s preaching good tid- 
ings concerning the kingdom and the Name. The gospel 
touched a chord which no miracles, real or false, gould cause 
to vibrate. The spiritual needs which were stirring in the 
men, and had led them to gaze with hope toward the wretched 
impostor, found themselves met in the gospel message; and 
faith followed on attention, and Simon's star set. No doubt 
the faith was incipient, but it was real. Probably these con- 
verts knew much less than most Sunday-school children, but 
there may be living faith with incomplete creed. 

Baptism followed faith, as an act of profession of disciple- 
ship and entrance by faith into the fellowship of the Name, 
as a symbol of dying to sin and living a new life, and as the 
rite of incorporation into the Christian society. Simon 
“believed.” The event showed that his faith was worthless 
like that of the “ Jews” who “believed on Jesus,” and yet 
were ready to stone him (John 8 : 31, 59). His attitude is 
described by the same word as had been used: for the Samari- 
tans’ feelings about his sorceries. He too was “ amazed,” as 
an expert in sham miracles, and therefore the more aston- 
ished at a real one. 

2. The second part of the lesson contains two incidents,— 
the apostolic visit and the unmasking of Simon. There does 
not seem, to the present writer, to be any proof that the visit 
of Peter and John (who here appears for the last time) was 
necessary to the impartation of the Holy Ghost. The 
apostles exercised a general supervision, and were the center 
of the Church as an organization, and the visit of the two 
leaders was the acknowledgment of the new work and the 
welcome of the new disciples. 

Two questions arise from the narrative. One is, What was 
the nature of tlre gift of the Holy Ghost? The other, What 
was the connection between the imposition of hands and it? 
The answers vary according to ecclesiastical theories, and 
possibly these pages are not the proper place for discussing 
them; but the writer may be permitted a remark or two. 
The Samaritans had been baptized, but still lacked the gift 
of the Spirit. Now the context shows that that gift was 
attended with outward effects, which Simon “saw,” and 
wished to be able to impart. This fact, taken in connection 
with Pentecost, seems to point to miraculous gifts as being 
principally, if not solely, meant. Do not the sanctifying and 
illuminating gifts at once follow faith? “This spake he of 


the Spirit, which they that believe on him should re- 
ceive.” Surely the new life of the Spirit begins when faith 
begins, and is dependent on that alone as condition. I ven- 
ture to think that the limitation of the gift here to the visi- 
ble effects in miraculous manifestations is at least made prob- 
able by the context, and is-in accordance with the tone of the 
Acts on the subject. 

As to the connection of the apostles’ laying on of hands 
with the reception of the gift, it is to be noted that they did 
not conceive of themselves as bestowing it, as the fact of their 
prayer shows. Further, the example of Ananias laying his 
hands on Paul shows that the power of conferring the Holy 
Spirit, in however subordinate a sense, was not an apostolic 
prerogative. Timothy, too, received the gift that was in 
him through “the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
It was a symbolic act, in which I for one fail to discover sac- 
ramental efficacy. 

But, turning from debatable ground, we come to the sin 
and rebuke of the sorcerer. How vividly the two Simons 
are contrasted! Simon Magus had “continued with Philip” 
to little purpose, and seen the bestowal of the Spirit to as 
little. All that he saw was a stronger system of magic, which 
had the advantage of being real and transmissible. A daz- 
zling prospect of influence and profit opened if he could 
secure this “power.” As for holiness or other spiritual gifts, 
these were not in his line. So his first error, or, more truly, 
sin, was his entire blindness to all but the outward miraculous 
effects of the Spirit,—a blindness which was only possible if 
evil desires and selfishness had become dominant. 

His next fault was consequent on the former. If the influ- 
ence of the Spirit was only what he thought it, of gourse it 
could be communicated without regard to moral conditions. 
His own words might have struck him as involving the im- 
possibility of his request. The very name “ Holy Ghost,” 
which he pronounces without thought of its meaning, might 
have taught him that its reception needed some preparation 
in “whosoever’’ received it, and that it was not communi- 
cated by the mere touch of hands. 

His last error was the degrading supposition that this power 
could be bought. If he was ready to buy, he doubtless meant 
to sell. So he has the dishonor of having stood godfather to 
a crime, often repeated in its grossest form, and called after 
him, simony. But it has subiler forms too. Where the 
effect of the gospel is conceived of as being mainly external ; 
where heathen ideas of magical conferring of benefits without 
regard to the moral condition of the recipients are enter- 
tained; where the solemn realities ‘of spiritual gifts are re- 
garded as means of personal advancement; where religion is 
a trade, and its blessings are sold, there are the descendants 
of the Samaritan charlatan, He was the first—would that 
he had been the last!—to drag down Christianity to the 
level of heathen magic, and to slur over the moral and spir- 
itual condition of receiving spiritual gifts. 

The other Simon’s fiery rebuke flashed a terrible beam into 
the dark caves of this dark soul. The crime of crimes, in 
Peter’s eyes, was to think of “the gift of God” as purchas- 
able with money; and that not merely because such a mis- 
conception darkened the freedom of the gift, but because it 
ignored the one condition of obtaining it, which Peter pro- 
ceeds to lay down in the words which shut Simon out from 
it: “Thou hast neither part nor lot in this. matter” (which 
is to be taken as defined by the context, namely, the gift in 
question) : “for thy heart is not ‘right in the sight of God.” 
The right heart, which comes through faith, is the condition. 
Money cannot buy the gift, any more than it can purchase 
sunshine; but the faith which purifies the heart is sure to 
receive it. 

The terrible “‘imprecation” launched at the cowering 
quack is to be taken in connection with the urgent call to 
repentance, which would avert the otherwise certain doom. 
The true preacher will never thunder condemnation without 
accompanying it with pointing the way of escape, and the 
call to repent is feeble unless the danger of condemnation is 
plainly set forth. Note too, that it is “the Lord” to whom 
Peter bids Simon go with his prayer; that is, Christ. 

But is not that “ perhaps” a sad obscuring of the freeness 
of pardon to all penitents? Not if theedoubt in the apostle’s 
mind were whether the sorcerer were likely to repent. The 
word does not limit Christ’s forgiving love, but casts uncer- 
tainty over the sinner’s appeal to it. And that the doubt 
was as to this is clear from the reason assigned in verse 23. 
If we adopt the rendering of Revised and Authorized Ver- 
sions, the words are a description of what the apostle’s pene- 
trating eye discerned to be Simon’s character and position. 
He had, as it were, flung himself into and continued in the 
moral state so vigorously painted in the two metaphors, “gall 
of bitterness and bond [or bundle] of iniquity.” He was, as 
jit were, saturated like a sponge with bitter venom, and a 
chained thrall (or a compacted mass) of iniquity. 

The other rendering (Rev. Ver., marg.), “wilt become,” etc., 
points rather to his future disastrous influence in corrupting 
parts of the Church. Tradition has much to say about this, 
but nothing is known, and probably the former rendering is 
preferable. It expresses the sad doubt of the use of rebuke 
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, The doubt was only too well grounded ; for the sorcerer’s 
answer to all this stream of threatening and entreaty was 
only a frightened request that the two apostles would do the 
praying for him, that he might escape the dimly perceived 
threatening evils, He ends as he began. He thinks that the 
apostles have powers which they can use at their will for the 
benefit of people of whatever sort they are. He does not think 
at all of sin, but only of punishment, and he has no glimmer 
of personal repentance. : 

Religion is a piece of magic to him at last as_at first. 
There are plenty of people to-day who think as he did, with 
far less excuse, and who trust a minister’s prayers for them, 
and never think of themselves seeking for that grace which 
no man can win for or sell or give to another, but which any 
man can have for the asking. “The gift of God is eternal 
life.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


It was a layman * who made this great break of preaching 
the gospel to the Samaritans. It was a disciple—one of the 
best of them, John—who had previously proposed to burn 
them. 

- The subject-matter of his preaching was Christ, 

The effects were: (1) The people gave heed ; (2) the un- 
clean spirits came out; (3) there was great joy in that city; 
(4) Simon, the man who had preached himself as a great one, 
preached Christ ; (5) the disciples Peter and John came to 
perfect the work. 

In perfecting the work, the touchstone brought out the real 
character of the professed disciple Simon. He had seen and 
appreciated the power there was in the church; he even de- 
sired it. He erred in his estimate of the way in which it 
could be obtained, and the use to be made of it. 

There is much simony in the church now. Men would 
obtain power, influence, position, by their money. They 
seck to profit temporarily by the church. They are willing 
to pay for their profit, not by service, by self, and love, but 
by money. Having money, and the views of life it brings, 
men seek to use it for ends it will not accomplish, 

There are things of such price that only our own souls can 
buy them. 

It is not very likely that Simon was saved. He was too 
mercenary, and his request for prayer (v. 24) had in it no 
repentance and sorrow for sin, only an expression of fear. 
Wilful deception of the people for pecuniary enrichment so 
perverts the heart that salvation is difficult. The rich hardly 
enter heaven. 

Only the gospel can break down racial antipathies. Amer- 
ica is settled by people from every nation and kindred and 
tongue under the whole heaven. Nothing but the gospel 
can make them one. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and proclaimed unto 
them the Christ (v. 5). He who has the spirit of Jesus will 
delight to do the w@k of Jesus. The Jews as Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans as Samaritans; but Jesus 
taught the Samaritans, and told his disciples that they were 
to proclaim his truth to them; therefore Philip was glad to 
go to Samaria in the name of Jesus, There may be social or 
territorial barriers to the missionary work that must be recog- 
nized as real for the time being; but as soon as those barriers 
can be passed, he who loves Christ will be glad to tell of him 
to those who are beyond the barriers. 

There was much joy in that city (v. 8). There is joy over the 
results of Christianity, even among those who have no joy in 
Christ. Men rejoice in the cure of the sick, and in the cast- 
ing out of demons, as a result of faith in Jesus, although they 
may not themselves have that faith. The blessings that come 
to the world through Christianity extend far beyond the fold 
of believers in Jesus; and men who scoff at his name have 
joy in their possession of many things that came to the world 
through his power among men. 

When the apostles... heard that Samaria had received the 
word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John (v.14). It is 
quite as important to give attention to those who already are 
converts, as to those who are still unbelievers. If we would 
work with God, wé must be quick to minister to those on 
whom God has begun to work. If we would please Christ, 
we must show our love for those who are his disciples. To 
give all our time and strength to efforts for the unconverted, 
is to deny to young Christians the help which is needful to 
their encouragement and growth in grace. Securing enlist- 
ments into the Lord’s army ought not to stand ithe way of 
training and drilling the recruits. When we hear that any 
one whom we know has received the word of the Lord, then 





1 Norge.—It is matter of dispute whether Philip was a simple lay- 





on a heart so steeped in evil, 





man, or whether he as a deacon held a place among the ministers 
of the New Testament.—Tux Epitor, 
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is the time to look that one up, and see that he has fitting 
words of counsel and cheer. 

That they might receive the Holy Ghost (v.15). The Holy 
Ghost works in and through believers in Jesus. His blessings 
are imparted to and by those who trust themselves to the 
Saviour of sinners, The apostles at Jerusalem did not take 
it for granted that those in Samaria who believed in Jesus 
were already filled with the Holy Ghost, neither were they 
contented to stay in Jerusalem and pray for an outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost in Samaria. They sent men who were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, to be a means of imparting the 
Holy Ghost’s influence to those who were not thus filled. 
So, now, if we would have others share the blessing of the 
Holy Ghost, it is for us to be filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
then to go and impart of his power to those in behalf of whom 
we are moved of God. 

When Simon saw that, ... he offered them money (v. 18). 
A man who has money is quite likely to suppose that he can 
buy what any one else has. He, perhaps, thinks so much of 
money himself, that he supposes that everybody else values 
it to the same extent. It is, indeed, hard for a man of wealth 
to realize how much there is beyond the possibility of pur- 
chase by money. And here is one of the chief dangers of 
wealth to any man. It tends to give him an idea of his 
independence ; and to foster in him a belief that somehow he 
is not dependent on his exertions, or on his spirit, or on his 
character, for his attainment of knowledge, or of taste, or of 
affection. There is even a danger that he may think he can 
buy favor from God by a discreet use of money in the cause 
of God. Simon Magus is not the last rich man who has had 
that foolish and wicked notion in his mind. 

Give me also this power (v.19). It was not wrong for Simon 
to value the power which the apostles showed in the service 
of Christ. His wrong was in his proposed way of getting 
alike power. The power of a man of faith, the power of a 
person of Christ-like spirit, the power of one who is wise in 
winning souls, the power of an individual who uses his time 
and talents and property for God's glory, and for the welfare 
of humanity, may well be recognized with admiration, gad 
even longed for by adevout child of God. But it is one thing 
to say reverently, and in a trustful spirit, “Give me also this 
power ;” and quite another thing to think of buying such 
power with hard cash, or with any other purchase means. 

Thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with money (v. 20). 
There are a good many ways of showing that one thinks that 
the gift of God can be obtained with money. He who thinks 
that he would necessarily be more contented, or happier, or 
more loved, or more truly respected, or more useful, or that 
he would, as a matter of course, have enlarged opportuhities 
of getting good and of doing good, if only he had wealth, 
really thinks that the gifts of God can be obtained with 
money. This sin of Simon Magus is a more common one 
than some of us have supposed. 

Pray the Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be 
forgiven thee (v. 22). Simon had not bought the gift of God 
with money. His sin was in thinking that that thing could 
be done, and that he would like todo it. He needed to pray 
that so much of sin as this, in his heart, be forgiven him. 
All of us have need to pray for forgiveness of sins that we 
have not committed, but that we have thought out and 
planned for, and would have committed if the way had been 
open for their committing. There is an gwful amount of this 
kind of sinning among men. God knows how much there is 
of it. You and I know enough about it to know that we 
have something to do in the praying line in this direction. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Years before this the disciples had been much amazed that 
Jesus was willing to talk to a Samaritan woman; for the 
Jews hated the Samiritans, and the Samaritans by no means 
loved the Jews, In fact, at one time, in one of the villages 
of Samaria, they would not let Jesus and his disciples stay at 
all; and in turn, for this treatment, John and James wanted 
Jesus to permit them to call down fire from heaven to burn up 
the place,—men, women, and children. This Jesus refused to 
let them do. At the time that the Master was in one of the 
cities of Samaria, there was a blessed revival, and many 
believed on him. But, so far as we know, there had not been 
any revival in any city of Samaria from that day to this, So 
the experience that came to them at this time was quite 
novel. Call out from the class how it was that the revival 
arose, and how God bore witness to the truth that Philip 
preaehed. Call attention to the joy that filled men’s hearts 
as they accepted the word. Of this we shall see more in the 
next lesson. Then go on tothe sad experience of Simon the 
sorcerer. Show how he did not really believe in his heart, but 
only in a superficial kind of away. Yet it seems that Philip 
had not the power at the first to perceive his hypocrisy. It 
took Peter's keen eye to detect this, and his bold courage to 
rebuke and punish it. Whether Simon ever really repented, 
we do not know. But it does not look much as if he did. 

: The Jew had no dealings with the Samaritan. But the 


spirit of Christianity is larger and more full than that of Jnda- 
ism ; and the disciples soon perceived that, and so they went 
to those whom in former days they had despised, and brought 
to them the glad tidings of salvation. This wasright. We 
may, as Anglo-Saxons, not like the Chinese or the negro; but 
our Christianity, if it is not counterfeit, will take them in 
just as well as those with white skins. Jesus died for the 
Chinaman just as much as for the most cultured American; 
and when we let our actions be governed by the outcry of 
those who are filled with the spirit of this evil world, we are 
anything but followers of the blessed Master. In Christ 
there is absolutely no difference ; for he loved the world, and 
gave himself for the salvation of all. Press this home upon 
the scholars, and make them see that they are debtors to 
the Jew, the Chinaman, and the African, as much as to the 
Caucasian. 

Notice that in this revival there were many miracles per- 
formed by Philip. This was wise in those days, for the power 
of the truth was not then as fully acknowledged as it is 
to-day. But the real proof of the good work that was done 
lay, not in the miracles of healing, but in the conversions 
that were to be seen on every hand. It was not the miracles 
that were the most important thing there, but the change of 
heart that came to the men and women of that city. So it is 
to-day. It is not the crowds that make a revival a success, 
or the big choir, or the wonderful sermons, but the faet that 
there are real conversions. Without these all the other 
things might be present in vast prominence, and there would 
not be any joy among the engels of God. The fact is that nc 
preaching is of any use to the sinner unless it causes him to 
repent agd forsake his sins. To merely attend the meetings 
may, in fact, make a‘man worse than he was before, because 
he has more light, and yet refuses to obey what he has, 
Preaching either makes us better or worse, according as we 
obey its truths or refuse to accept them. 

Now call attention to Simon Magus. It seems as if he 
really thought that he was a converted man. At all events, 
he professed to be, and was baptized. Yet he was not a true 
follower of the Master, and when the time of trial came, he 
proved that he was never really a converted man. Soin 
every revival there are those who wonder, and are touched 
by the powerful preaching of the word, and even confess 
the Master, and yet are not changed in heart. This is one of 
the great dangers of revival meetings. I shall never forget 
when: I thought I had found my Saviour, how tenderly my 
dear mother warned me against a “false hope.” It was 
gently but very solemnly done, and it made me search again 
to see whether possibly I had been deceived. My own expe- 
rience in all revival work is that there are always some who 
heed this warning, and it is the duty as well as the privilege 
of those who are leaders to warn professing converts of this 
danger. If dne of the very apostles was a Judas and one of 
the Samaritan converts was a hypocrite, it may well be that 
one in our own midst is making a grave mistake. Look well 
to it, then, that you are not that one. In the case of believers 
of years’ standing it is not a bad thing once in a while to go 
over the grounds of your confidence, to see if you have not 
been deceived. Better examine yourself too often than not 
often enough. I know that, in past years, this “self-exami- 
nation” was carried too far; but there is no danger of that 
in these times, ,Rather does the danger lie in the opposite 
direction. 

One thing more we may notice, and that is the difference 
between the spirit which animated Simon Magus and that 
pwhich the apostles had. He “gave himself dut to be some 
great one.” All the power that he possessed, however much 
or little it was, was used for his own aggrandizement, while 
all that they possessed (and it was great) they used for the 
glory of their Master, and would not let men think for a mo- 
ment that they were great men. This was the truly Chris- 
tian spirit. “ Blessed are the meek,” said the Master; and 
the disciples inherited the promise in this regard. Thespirit 
of humility is the true spirit of service, and in all our work 
this is the spirit that we must be careful to cultivate. Other- 
wise we are not true followers of him whom at the same time 
we call Master. 

New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Samaria.—What is our golden text for to-day? What 
city is meant? Do you remember the story that Jesus was 
one day tired and thirsty, and sat by a well-side to rest? 
That was in a city of Samaria, north of Jerusalem,—perhaps 
the same city which is meant in our golden text. What does 
the verse say was in that city? The joy must have been for 
some special gladness, or gift, which made all the people 
happy. What was it? Had there been joy in Jerusalem, 
when the Christians were scattered abroad because Saul and 
other enemies were trying to destroy the Church, dragging 
pmen and women from their homes, putting them in prison 
because they believed in Christ? 

Philip.—The joy in Samaria was because they had among 





them Philip, one of the friends of Stephen, who preached to 





them of Jesus Christ. He went to Samaria to preach, and 
the people came in crowds to hear. They listened and un- 
derstood ; they remembered and believed what he said; they 
not only heard Philip's words, they saw the wonders he did; 
for God gave him power to do strange signs, called miracles, 
to prove that his words and work were of God. The sick and 
the lame were healed as in the time of Christ, just as the 
lame man was cured at the Beautiful gate. How did a 
golden text tell us that man was made strong? When you 
think of Philip in Samaria, and of the homes made happy 
because of hearts filled with Jesus’ love, of the sins forgiven, 
of wicked lives changed to good, do you wonder that there 
was joy in that city, and that the verse says there was great 
joy, much joy? It was not only that each day was happy 
and cheerful, but it was such joy as the angels know in 
heaven when they see sinners on earth repent, and the be- 
ginning of the never-ending joy of heaven which awaited 
each of those saved ones, 

Simon.—There wasa man who lived in that city named Simon, 
a famous man ; for he had done many wonders which surprised 
the people, and he had made them think he was some great 
one, apd that his power to do wonders was by the power of 
God. When the people saw and heard Philip preach of 
Christ, they believed, and many were baptized, both men and 
women. Simon heard Philip preach. He believed it was 
the word of God. He too was baptized, and stayed with Philip, 
looking and wondering at the miracles and signs. The won- 
ders which Simon kad done were what we would call tricks; 
for he was a conjurer, or sorcerer, and he saw that Philip 
could do what he could not. 

Peter and John.—The apostles in Jerusalem heard how 
many had believed the gospel when Philip preached, and 
they sent Peter and John to Samaria, They prayed for the 
Christians, that they might receive the Holy Ghost. They 
had believed in Christ, and had been baptized, but when 
Peter and John laid their hands upon them, there was some 
sign or token that more of the Spirit had been given them, as 
it was on the day of Pentecost. Simon thought that Peter 
and John, by the touch of their hands, could do something 
more wonderful than he had ever done. What a grand thing 
for his business if he could do something like that! He 
offefed them money, to buy the power they had, so that 
when he should lay his hands on others, they might have the 
Holy Spirit. He did not pray to God for the Spirit which 
Jesus had promised should be given to those who ask; but he 
thought his gold and silver could buy anything. Peter saw 
the thoughts of his heart as plainly as he had seen the sinful 
plans of Ananias and his wife. He saw that Simon was not 
even a true believer in the grace of God, that he had no part 
in his love, no desire to be a sincere worker in his service. 

A Sinful Heart.—Peter said}to Simon plainly, “Thy heart 
is not right before God.” What can be done with a heart 
that is all wrong? Who can change it, and make it a right 
heart? What must the sinner do for God to change the 
heart? What does God offer “without money and without 
price”? Hundreds of years before, by the Prophet Isaiah, 
the way of salvation was made plain: “Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord.” Peter told Simon the only way 
to be forgiven. “Repent, and pray the Lord.” What is 
it to repent? To turn from sin and turn to God, to have the 
wicked heart changed. Will any one repent un'ess they are 
sorry for sin? Did Simon seem to be sorry? He said to 
Peter, “ Pray for me.” If he had said no more, we might 
have hoped that he had truly repented and been pardoned; 
that God,in his love for Christ’s sake had given him sweet 
peace and joy because his sins had been ali forgiven, taken 
away; and that, though he could not buy the gift he wanted, 
yet, if he truly asked forgiveness, it was given him. But 
there was no word of sorrow, no confession of sin, no love to 
God, no sense of guilt. His words showed only fear lest he 
might be punished as Peter had told him. We do not know 
that Simon ever repented. His name and story is left’as an- 
other warning against deceit and sinful thoughts and pur- 
poses. We may think gladly of the great joy in that city, 
we can remember the multitude of happy homes and re- 
newed hearts. Yet we should not forget the example of 
warning that the heart must be right in God's sight. Can 
we do anything for Christ that will bring joy in our homes, 
or to our friends, our neighbors, or in the town where we live? 

The Word of the Lord.—Simon the sorcerer could not stay 
or hinder the blessed work of Philip and Peter and John, 
They were witnesses for Christ, they talked of him every- 
where, and repeated his words. As their Master had done, so 
they went through towns and villages, teaching and preaching. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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CANON OF DURHAM. 


“He HAD AMAZED THEM WITH His Sorcertes.”—In 
every age, among every race, under every varying condition 
of civilization, magic, witchcraft, or sorcery, in some form or 


another, has held a place. Everywhere the preacher of 
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Christ has found, and still finds, the holders, and still more 
the practicers, of magic or sorcery, to be his bitterest oppo- 
nents; for magic pretends to meet on@ spiritual influence by 
another. The medicine-man of the North American In- 
dians is one of the most familiar examples of this. He pro- 
fesses to’ have intercourse with the unseen world, and so be- 
witches the people With his sorceries, The modern New- 
Zealander, on the other side of the globe, has his karakias, or 
incantations, which he believes will certainly move the 
spirit; and even the Christian natives dread the utterance 
of a karakia in their presence, lest it should give the evil 
spirit power over them. With the New-Zealander, too, as 
with the diviners of old, the professor of witchcraft appears, 
when inspired, to become possessed. He writhes, rolls his 
eyes, his limbs ‘quiver, he seems insensible to all external 
objects, and his incolierent words are attributed to the god, 
but generally can only be interpreted afterwards by the priest 
himself, according as he judges best. In looking at this 
account from the southern antipodes, we seem to be reading 
a precise description of the inspiration (so called) of a 
Pythian’ priestess among the Greeks of classic times. In 
Western Europe, magic had fallen into comparative disrepute 
before the apostolic period, and did not offer the same 
resistance that it did in the Eastern world. An instance of 
this is given us at Ephesus, where, upon the defeat of the 
Jewish exorcists by St. Paul, the eyes of many adherents of 
magic were opened té the imposture of their art, and they 
burned their costly books of magical incantations. But, as 
superstition often goes hand in hand with skepticism, an in- 
crease of spiritual impostures accompanied a decadence of 
belief among the Jews; and from the basest motives Simon 
in this lesson, Elymas or Barjesus in Cyprus, the owners of 
the slave with a spirit of divination at Philippi, the Jewish 
exorcists at Corinth, were foremost in resisting the preaching 
of the Apostle, Yet to Jews any practice of magic was for- 
bidden by the law, under the severest penalties. 

In Egypt, magic was practiced from the earliest times, and 
occupied a foremost place in the religious ceremonial of the 
country. It is alluded to in the incident of Joseph’s cup, 
“ whereby hedivineth;” and the magicians vainly endeavored 
to rival the miracles of Moses. It is interesting to note that 
both the divination by the cup and the juggling tricks with 
the serpent may be traced in the well-known crystal divining- 
globes, the mirror of ink, and the exhibitions of the snake- 
charmers which have mystified so many travelers on the 
banks of the Nile, but which are well known to be clever 
feats of legerdemain, or sleight of hand. 

Among the most degraded races, as the negroes, magic and 
necromancy are the substitute for religion, which the Christian 
missionary has to combat. There are no priests at this day 
who are not magicians, and magicians only, among the 
heathens of Africa, as Herodotus tells us of the negroes of 
his day. Among a very different people, in China, in spite 
of the universal profession of Booddhism, in spite of the 
accepted teaching of Confucius, the Christian messenger finds 
the superstitions of magic and necromancy to be the chains 
which bind most tightly the Chinese mind to the old idolatry. 
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FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Samarra Won (vs. 5-8).—Who was Philip ? (Acts 6: 5.) 
In what connection is he mentioned again? (Acts 21: 8.) 
Why is it that the New Testament gives us so slight an 
account of a man of such force as Philip? (Psa. 8:4.) How 
did this step of Philip’s mark a great advance? (John 4: 9.) 
What was it, essentially, in those days, to “preach Christ”? 
(Matt. 16: 16.) What is it, essentially, now? What, in the 
circumstances, would contribute to the readiness with which 
the Samaritans received the word? With what sort of people 
is truth received more readily when attested by the miracu- 
lous? (Matt. 16:4.) Why were these spoken of as “unclean” 
spirits? (Mark 5:3.) What was the probable nature of this 
infliction? Why is the curt mention of these miracles of 
healing an evidence of the truth of the story? What are 
some foolish causes of rejoicing in a city? How does the 
gospel alone make possible a happy city life? What are 
some city woes, and how does the gospel remedy each ? 

2. Tux Sorcerer Won (vs. 9-13).—Whzy is this man called 
Simon Magus? What was the nature of the “sorcery” of 
those days? What are some of the sorcerers of this age, that 
“bewitch the people”? (1 Tim. 6: 20; Matt.13:22) Why 
are the claims of such impostors usually vague ones? What 
measure of heed only should we give to such pretenders? 
(1 John 4:1.) What was meant by the word “power”? 
(Rom. 8 : 38; 1 Pet.3:22.) Why is it that such impostures 
gain strength with age? (1 Cor. 15: 33.) How, then, does 
Gamaliel’s plan of “letting alone” work with them? (Acts 
5:38.) What was this “kingdom” that Philip announced? 
(Rom. 14:17.) Why was it necessary to add “and the name 
of Jesus Christ”? What hint have we that Samaria was 


prepared for such a gospel? (John 4: 25, 42.) Why must 
baptism have followed full belief? (John 15 : 14.). How 
may a man have an imperfect belief like Simon’s, and yet 
have, what he had not, a perfect faith? (Mark 9:24.) What 
is the difference between the source of Simon’s belief and 
that of his countrymen? (v. 12.) Why did Christ so often 
refuse to give such signs as here captivated Simon? (Luke 
11 : 29.) 

3. Toe Sorcerer’s MistaKE (vs. 14-25).—How many 
apostles were at Jerusalem? (Acts8:1.) Why is it espe- 
cially necessary that close communication should be kept up 
among all Christians? Why were Peter and John singled 
out? Why was the gift of the Holy Ghost reserved till the 
apostles’ prayer? Why did the laying on of hands accom- 
pany the prayer? What shows that it was not necessary to 
the result? (Acts 10:44.) What are some of the things 
which disclose imperfect faiths? What English noun is de- 
rived from Simon’s name, and what does it mean? How 
does Simon’s request for “ power” show his low conception 
of the gift? (John 14:26.) Why does Peter imprecate 
destruction upon Simon? (v. 22.) With what could that 
“ gift of God” be purchased? What are some of the things 
a rich man may wrongfully think that his money will buy? 
How only may money be instrumental in winning the Holy 
Spirit? (Matt. 19:21.) What is referred to by “lot” in 
verse 21? (Acts 1: 26.) Why is it impossible for any one 
who has not the true secret of Christianity to have any share 
in it at all? (Matt. 6: 22, 23.) When is the heart “ right 
in the sight of God”? (Psa. 51:10.) Why is Peter so 
doubtful of Simon’s forgiveness? Why was the thought 
rather to be forgiven than the word? What is the point of 
the two metaphors used in verse 23? (Deut. 29:18; Heb. 


factory one? For what should he have prayed? What les- 
sons for modern missionary work does this early missionary 
tour contain ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Who first preached the gospel in Samaria? 2. How 
was the preaching forced upon the people’s attention? 
3. How did they receive it? (golden text.) 4. Who were 
sent from Jerusalem to help Philip? 5. What additional 
blessing did they bring to the Samaritans? 6. Who was 


Peter? 8. How did Peter answer him? 9. What is the 
only way to get the happiness and power of religion ? 
Boston, Mass. —__ & 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GREAT JOY 





REACHING — CHRIST. 
TE FCOWER OF GOD. 
RESENCE THE SPIRIT. 
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“ Which shall be unto all people.” 
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ROFESSION. 
A SELFISH Prarex 


ENITENCE. 





* None of self, and all of thee.” 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tell me the old, old story.” 

““T love to tell the story.” 

“Sing them over again to me,” 

“1 will sing of my Redeemer.” 

“ Oh, how happy are they.” 

“ Joy cometh in the morning.” 

** Joy to the world, the Lord has come.” 
“ When+he Comforter came.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The seven chosen to take charge of the distribution seem 
all to have been Hellenistic Jews, as their names are Greek, 
and not Jewish. Archbishop Whately suggests that those 
who had discharged similar duties among the Palestinian 
Jews'were continuing to do so in the church. The seven, in 
that case, would be for the Hellenists alone. 

The term “deacon” is commonly assigned to the seven, 
because the duty the apostles propose to delegate to them is 
“to serve (Gr. diakonizein) tables.” But in almost the 
same breath the apostles speak of their own proper work as 
“the ministry (or service; Gr. ,diakonian) of the word.” 
And any reader of the New Testament who remembers that 
“minister,” “ministry,” “service,” “to minister,” and “to 
serve” are the English representatives of this group of Greek 
words, will see that for one case in which it is associated with 
the lower activity of meeting temporal needs, there are ten 
of its use for the highest employment to which God calls his 
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12:15; Isa. 58:6.) Why was Simon’s request an unsatis- | 


Simon Magnus? 7.. What wicked request did he make of 





ministers. It is indeed the term by which our Lord loves to! 
designate his own work for men (Matt. 20 : 28; Mark 10: 45} 
Luke 22; 26). And it is that by which the aposties most 
distinctly describe their work of ministering to the spiritual 
needs of men (Acts 1:17, 25; 18:25; 20:24; 21:19; 

Rom. 11:13; 15: 25; 1 Cor.3:5; 4:1; 2Cor.4:1; 5: 

18; 6:3; Eph. 3:7; 4:12; Col. 1: 23, 25, etc.). In other 
cases (2 Cor.8: 4; 9:1, 12, 13) it is the term employed for 
the service rendered in temporal things, and especially that 
of Christian benevolence. 

From this we infer that there was no sharp line of dis- 
tinction between different classes of ministers in the apostolic 
church. Themen chosen to “serve tables” might also under- 
take the “service of the word.” The only test was that of 
fitness. If any man was found in possession of any talent, it 
was his duty to put it out to use. 

A second inference is that the nature of the new order of 
society was exhibited in the titles of its officials and the 
grounds on which they were selected. Jesus himself laid 
down the law of this order when he said: “ Be ye not called 
Rabbi, for one is your teacher, and all ye are brethren, And 
call no man your father on the earth: for one is your Father, 
which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters, for one is 
your Master, even the Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant [diakonos, “minister” ]. And who- 
soever shall exalt himself shall be humbled ; and whosoever 
shall humble himself shall be exalted.” “ Ye know that the 
rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones 
exercise authority over them. Notsoshall it be among you: 
but whosoever would become great among you shall be your 
minister [diakonos]; and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be your servant [doulos, “slave” ]: even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for the many.” » 

In the kingdom of heaven, the divine order of society, it is 
the humblest service, the largest usefulness, which alone con- 
fers distinction. And those who are called to its foremost 
places are culled by names which are meant to remind both 
them and the Christian people that their only right to those 
places is in their readiness to be at the service ef all. The. 
world, both Jewish and Gentile, as Jesus observes, based 
itself on the opposite principle. He was greatest who could 
constrain others to serve hins But the kingdom of Christ 
derives its principle from the life of its founder,—a life of 
world-wide service and humble usefulness. And this still is 
the distinction between world and church,—between the 
spirit of the two kinds of society. But what calls itself the 
Church may become pervaded by the worldly spirit of self- 
exaltation, and find its glory rather in subjecting men to its 
power and service, than in stooping to minister to their needs, 
At the same time, society which this so-called Church calls 
worldly and secular may be informed by the Christly spirit 
of service and use, and may better illustrate the spirit of 
Christ than does the institution which claims especially to 
represent him. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 7 


It is not enough to hear the gospel. It is not enough to 
believe the gospel. Unless the gospel message is received in 
a right spirit by those who hear and who believe it, it will 
not bring even to the believing hearer the blessing that 
it proffers. And wherever the gospel is proclaimed, there 
are both sets of hearers,—those who get the benefit of hear- 
ing aright, and those who fail of that benefit. 

The wonders of the gospel are apparent to all. All can 
see that through the gospel message the poor and the sick 
and the demon-possessed are benefited ; and those who are 
unselfishly interested in the welfare of their fellows, or in the 
glory of God, are ready to rejoice at this result. But he who 
thinks chiefly of himself, and of what personal gain he can 
make through all this, will lose the gain that he might secure. 

Both classes are represented in the narrative of this lesson, 
There were those who heard the gospel message gladly, and 
who became personal followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, serving 
him faithfully, and receiving the blessing that comes with such 
loving service. And there was at least one who thought 
chiefly of the personal advantage he could secure through 
having a part in this discipleship. He was rebuked, as being 
wrong at heart and in purpose in God’s sight, even when he 
had been baptized into the name of Jesus. 

To which class of hearers do we belong? To which class 
do our scholars belong? Are we, or are they, seeking service 
or seeking gain, in coming to be disciples of Jesus? This 
lesson has its practical applications in our day, and in our 
sphere, as truly as in Samaria, in the time of the apostles. 





ADDED POINTS. 


The field that seems least hopeful to a messenger of Christ 
may yield largest results from faithful service. 
open a way for a Jew into Sa aria. 

There is no better “evidence of Christianity” than the 
resuits of Christianity. Christianity is a standing miracle. 
See what it does in the world ! , 

He who gives out that he is “some great one” is not always 


God can 
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the one who shows greatness. It is easier to make great 
claims for one’s self than to prove those claims. 

Yet wherever there is one ready to lead in the community, 
there are to be found followers. ‘This fact ought to encourage 
one who wants to be a ledfler in the right direction. 

Amazement is not faith. Wecan be amazed at the doings 
of one whom we are not willing to trust; but we must have 
trust in one in whom we have faith. 

We can be lost with our money, when we trust to our 
money ; but we cannot be saved with our money, or by our 
money. 

When our sin is pointed out to us, repentance is our first 
duty ; and repentance includes our turning away from the 
sin repented of. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 
bi clilnasiil 
OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 
Many Sunday-schools that use no ptinted programs 
in their ordinary services have nevertheless well-estab- 
lished customs and much the same orders of service from 
week to week. In one prominent Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday-school of Philadelphia, for example, the usual 
method, familiar to all, is for the organist to begin play- 
ing a voluntary two minutes before the formal opening 
of the school, and as a signal for perfect order. This is 
followed at once by a hymn; selections from the Psalter, 
with the Gloria Patri after each psalm; a Scripture 


reading; a hymn or chant; the Creed and prayers; 
notices for the week; a hymn; the collect for the day, 


all with their heads bowed ; study of the lesson for forty | 


minutes; ahymn; an offering, sometimes for missionary 
purposes; a review of the lesson or a missionary address 
by the superintendent or a visitor; a closing hymn and 
a closing prayer. 

A prayer-meeting for a few minutes at'the close of the 
service is a feature adopted occasionally or regularly by 
many schools, for the object of rallying all the workers 
to one fixed purpose, and of fostering the spiritual life 
of the scholars who are interested to attend it, Other 
schools have a short prayer-meeting before the opening 
exercises, as the St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Cincinnati, which is said to be “a great help 
in getting the teachers out on time for the beginning of 
the school.” In this school the order of exercisés re- 
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Doors closed to avoid interruption, ee 
0 pening hymn. [School seated. ] 

Invocation. [School standing. ] 
Prever. [School ‘standing. } 

Doors open for late comers, 

verybody sing: Hymn. [School standing.] 


Responsive reading, Old Testament. [School seated.] 


5, N ow these are the commandments, the statutes, and the 


9.47. 
9.50. 
9.52. 
9.53. 
9.55. 


9.58. 


judgments, which the Lord your God commanded 
to teach you (Deut. 6 : 1). 

will delight myself in thy stafites : I will not forget 
thy word (Psa. 119 : 16). u 


N” unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, 

give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s 
sake (Psa. 115: 1). 

ive unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; wor- 

ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness (Psa. 


29 : 2). 


Shew me thy ways, O Lord: teach me my paths (Psa, 
25 : 4). 
nter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
E the way of evil men (Prov. 4: 14). 


emember now thy Creator in the days of. thy youth, 

R while the-evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them (Eccl. 12: 1). 

Yow, and pay unto the Lord your God: let all that be 
round about him bring presents unto. him that 
ought to be feared (Psa. 76 : 11). 

|r we have forgotten the name of our God, or stretched 
out our hands to a strange god ; shall not God 
search this out? (Psa.'44 : 20, 21.) 

Com now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord: 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool (Isa. 1 : 18). 

E iter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name (Psa. 100 : 4), 

Hymn, [School seated.) 

Recite Creed or Twenty-third Psalm. 

Hymn: Infant school retire singing. 

Notices. 

Reading of the lessbn. 


[School standing. ] 


10.48, Short-prayer. 
10.49. Gloria Patri, [School standing.] 
10.50. Benediction or Scripture verses, 


AFTER SERVICE. 
Officers: As far as possible, say “ good-by ” to every one. 
Teachers: See that books and papers are put away carefully, 
Scholars: Go out quietly ; this is God’s house, 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


~~ 





THE PAULINE THEOLOGY 


Professor Stevens’s carefully arranged and well- 
indexed and well-printed volume on The Pauline 
Theology is one of those books which it is a pleasure to 
review. The scholarship it displays is of the highest 
order. The results have been so thoroughly worked out 
that the authur is able to state them intelligibly; and 
they are in themselves of great and substantial value. 

The order of treatment is felicitous. First there are 
four preliminary chapters, and then nine chapters, each 
giving Paul’s doctrine. on some important topic in 
theology. The nine topics are: The Doctrine of God, 
of Sin, of thé Law, of the Person of Christ, of Redemp- 
tion, of Justification, of the Christian Life, of the Church, 
of Eschatology. 

The first of the preliminary chapters treats of the con-— 
version of Paul, and its relation to his mission and theol- 
ogy. On this point, naturalistic writers affirm the 
principle that we ought to seek for intelligible relations 
between the conversion of Paul and his previous and 
subsequent experiences, and that the finding of such 
relations will throw clear light on his career and teach- 
ings. In carrying out the principle, however, they 
eliminate all supernatural elements. In this their prin- 
ciple is certainly correct, while their practice is incor- 
rect, save on the assumption that the supernatural is a 
delusion. Unfortunately, their correct principle is either 
ignored, or condemned along with their incorrect prac- 
tice, by many defendersofsorthodoxy. Professor Stevens 
has nothing directly to say concerning orthodoxy. But 
he heartily accepts the principle just referred to, while 
he avoids the incorrect reasoning of many of its advo- 
cates. In his view, Paul was a sincere Pharisee, with no 


Mark attendancé, take collection, ete. 
Study. ‘ 
Five-minute bell. 

Lesson hymn. [School standing.] 
Catechism, 

Review : Title. 


10.00. 
10.25. 
10.30. 
10.34. 
10.35, 


cently has been as follows: Fifteen minutes are spent 
in singing; prayer is offered by one of the officers or 
teachers, or by a visitor; the lesson for the day is read 
by a member of one of the Bible-clas jes,—a young lady 


hesitation in his violent opposition to Christianity, but 
subject to harassing mental conflict through the hopeless 
attempt he kept up to attain righteousness by the works 
of the law. He was sufficiently clear-sighted and con- 


one Sunday, and a young man the next; the school 
stands and repeats the Apostles’ Creed or the Twenty- 
third Psalm; the lesson is studied in the classes fora 
half-hour; two or three hymns are sung; the lesson is 
reviewed; announcements are made; the school sings a 
single stanza, and is dismissed. Sometimes the pastor 
gives a “ five-minute sermon” instead of the superin- 
tendent’s review. 

Ifa printed order of service for the Sunday-school is 
desired, it may sometimes be found in the denomina- 
tional “ quarterly ” in connection with the current lesson 
study, or perhaps in the song-book, or it may be one 
issued by the publishers of “ Sunday-school helps.” One 
or another of these may be chosen as satisfactory for the 
time; but in many instances the superintendent, or the 
committee appointed for that purpose, will prefer to pre- 
pare a special form for opening and closing exercises. 

Often the pages of the service will include other mat- 
ter,—as that of the Trinity Reformed Sunday-school of 
Dayton, Ohio, which isa six-page folder having the title- 
page with notices of meetings and methods of work; a 
page containing the quarterly report of attendance, with 
the honor-rolk of “ starred”’ officers, teachers, and schol- 
ars; and two pages of lesson titles and golden texts; as 
well as the two pages devoted to the order of service in 
detail. 

An order of service of unique design has been in use 
in the Presbyterian Sunday-school of Media, Pennsy|- 
vania. It isa sheet about the size of two pages of a 
“ Teachers’ Bible,” so that, when folded in the middle, 
it can be conveniently kept among the leaves of the 
Bible. The sheet is printed on one side, in black and 
red. The opening and closing services are given in 
separate columns, and are indicated by an acrostic form: 

LESSON SERVICE. 
BEFORE SERVICER. 
. Church open. 
. Officers present. 
. Teachers present. 
. Scholars present. 
. Three-minute bell. 
. Bell-tap: silence. 





10,40, 
10.44, 


10.46. 


Golden text. 
Lesson summary. 
Hymn or solo. 
Secretary’s report. 
Superintendent’s-announcements. 
Responsive reading, New Testament. [School seated.] 
cm unto me, all ye that-labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28). 


ove your enemies, do good to them which hate you, 
| bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you (Luke 6 : 27, 28). 
0 we no man anything, but to love one another: for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law (Rom. 
13 : 8). 
Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life; and they are they which testify of 
me (John 5 : 39). 
f the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before 
it hated you (John 15 : 18). 


Now is the accepted time; behold now is the day of 
salvation (2 Cor. 6 : 2). 


G* so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life (John 3 : 16). 


Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
ndure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ 
E 2 Tim, 2: 3), 


ejoice in the Lord alway: and again I say, rejoice 
R (Phil. 4 : 4). 


yo". verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life (John 6 : 47). 


am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live 
(John 11 : 25). 

hrist was once offered to bear the sins of many; and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation (Heb. 
9 : 28). 

pa so, come, Lord Jesus (Rey. 22 : 20), 





scientious to be conscious that his attempt, persistently 
made, was a persistent failure. To this man Christ re- 
vealed himself on the way to Damascus. The revela- 
tion, whatever else it was, was a genuine objective fact. 
So Paul certainly says in more passages than one, and 
he neither misunderstood himself nor misreported him- 
self. In this revelation of Christ to him was included 
the revealing of a righteousness that was not by legal 
works, but by divine free gift, and was therefore not a 
failure: Given this previous experience of Paul the 
Pharisee, and this a¢tual revelation of Christ to him, 
and we have antecedents which go far toward explain- 
ing Paul’s subsequent career, and his theological teach- 
ings. In his*case, as in other cases, special gifts of the 
Spirit did not exclude providential preparation gnd 
training. 

In the second chapter, Professor Stevens calls atten- 
tion to certain peculiarities in Paul’s mode of expressing 
himself, and, yet more important, in his modes of think- 
ing. This chapter was much needed. A writer of strong 
peculiarities is sure to be misunderstood, unless his 
readers pay attention to his peculiarities, As a clear 
and distinct presentation of certain things that are not 
very easy to understand, and that are niuch neglected, 
this chapter is a success. 

The third chapter treats of the educational and other 
providential forces that shaped Paul as a teacher, and 
thus shaped his teachings. It finds that these were 
mainly Jewish, the Greek element being less prominent 
than many suppose, while all together are insufficient to 
account for Paul’s career, “‘ without assigning chief im- 
portance to that divine grace and, providential leadership 
to which he himself ever ascribes his achievements in 
the work of the gospel.” 

The fourth chapter treats of the sources whence we 
may learn the Pauline doctrine. These are essentially 
the Book of the Acts and the Pauline epistles. Professor 
Stevens speaks of these critically, and not theologically. 


* The Pauline Theology : A Study of the Origin and Correlation of 
the Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. a7 Sectan ©. Stevens, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpreta- 


tion in Yale University. 744x5%< inches, cloth, pp. 397. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. los, $2.00. " 
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He does not discuss the question of their 
inspiration, but only the question of their 
authenticity, on ordinary principles of 
historical criticism, as sources of informa- 
tion. He holds that the opinion that Luke 
js the author of the Acts remains unshaken, 
and that the reports of Paul’s teachings, 
given by Luke, can be depended upon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews he does not 
mention, perhaps regarding its non-Pau- 
line character as too evident to need discus- 
sion. All the thirteen epistles he regards 


as Pauline, though he recognizes the fact: 


that the evidence is more abundant for 
some of them than for others. He notes, 
however, that it is the undisputed epistles 
—Galatians, Romans, and Firstand Second 
Corinthians—which constitute the princi- 
pal sources for Paul’s theology. 

It is impossible in this notice to sketch 
each of the nine chapters in which Pro- 
fessor Stevens sets forth the Pauline the- 
ology, though every one of them is worth 
sketching. The results he reaches are 
mainly consistent with the great Protestant 
creeds. In some instances he brings out 
the doctrines of those creeds with won- 
derful distinctness. The proportion is 
sometimes different. He represents Paul 
as emphasizing the divine love, com- 
passion, and graciousness quite as much 
as the divine sovereignty. He represents 
Paul as making much of the fact that 
God reveals himself to men of all na- 
tions, and not merely to those who have 
the Scriptures. He represents Paul as 
teaching, not that Christ was punished for 
our sins, but that there is “in the work 
of Christ a substitute for punishment 
which at the same time meets the ends of 
punishment.” Professor Stevens makes 
no attempt to reconcile Paul’s doctrines 
with current ethical ideas. He makes no 
attempt to construct from them a dog- 
matic system. He merely undertakes to 
be thorough in his exegesis, accepting the 
results reached, whatever they may be. 
And the result is a restatement of the 
great Protestant doctrines, in a form re- 
markably distinct, and remarkably free 
from difficulties. There are very few 
books in existence so profitable for the 
reading of the careful student of theol- 
ogy. For a generation past, abundance 
of green fruit has been offered in the 
theological markets; let us hope that this 
book is a sign that the ripe fruit is begin- 
ning to come in. 

To indicate the faults of the book would 
largely consist in pointing out the places 
where the opinions of Professor Stevens 
differ from those of others. This it is not 
here necessary todo. It might be wished, 
however, that Professor Stevens would 
write two additional chapters. The book 
is incomplete without them. They should 
be numbered six and seven. The new 
Chapter Six should be on Paul’s doctrine 
concerning the prophets and the Scrip- 
tures, and the new Chapter Seven should be 
on Paul's doctrine concerning the promise 
to the fathers. These two topics need, for 
the benefit of theological students, justsuch 
elucidation as Professor Stevens would be 
able to give; and it is possible that an 
eriginal investigation of these topics might 
lead to certain changes in his treatment in 
some of the following chapters, 





The most striking thing in the fifth and 
final volume of the Memoirs of Talleyrand 
is the frontispiece-portrait of the subject | - 
in old age. It cannot be said to be an in- 
spiring countenance, when compared with 
the counterfeit presentments of the faces of 
most of his contemporaries in statecraft ; 
but its elements seem to sum up the obee- 


acteristics of the man,—able, potent, self- | 


centered, and shifty. The memoirs them- 
selves are interesting and valuable con- 
tributions to French and other history in 









a troublous and epoch-making time, when 
so many old-fashioned monarchies were 
being transmuted, roughly or gradually, 
into the constitutional governments which 
mark the close of the century. But these 
pages ‘are, after all, merely additional 
materials; the man Talleyrand was not 
fully portrayed even by his own supremely 
interested self. (9}6} inches, cloth, pp. 
xviii, 482. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $2.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Carlyle literature, like the Brown- 
ing literature, continues to appear. The 
last book is a study of Carlyle by Profes- 
sor Nichol of Glasgow, which brings out 
the pride of the peasant, which formed so 
noteworthy a feature of his character. 
The Spectator well says that the deepest 
pride is that “which rests on no adventi- 
tious circumstances, and most on the 
naked tock of self.” So the peasant “ 
proud of nothing but being himself, 
which is the very essence of pride. The 
man who plumes himself on talents, or 
possessions, or ancesiral manners, is rather 
vain than proud.” This lack of humility, 
but in another shape, The Spectator finds 
in Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and sees in it 
the explanation that the most notable of 
his pupils, Arthur Hugh Clough, Arthur P. 
Stanley, and Matthew Arnold, ceased to 
hold that grasp on positive Christian truth 
which Thomas Arnold himself held. 


The literature of missions has recently 
been enriched by a work of more than or- 
dinary value, Evangelische Missionslehre : 
Ein missionstheoretischer Versuch, by Dr. 
Gustay Warneck (Gotha: Perthes). The 
series is to embrace three volumes, of 
which one has appeared. It is perhaps 
the first scientific discussion of the whole 
mission problem, considered not from the 
practical but from the theoretical stand- 
point. There is no better authority on 
the*subject than the author, who has for 
a quarter of a century been the leading 
German specialist in this department, and 
for many years has been editor of the ex- 
celfent Adlegmeine Missions- Zeitschrift, the 
mission monthly published for two decades 
by Bertelsmann of Giitersloh. A fter treat- 
ing, in the introduction, of the idea, object, 
meaning, etc., of mission work, the present 
volume discusses in detail the scriptural 
and higtorical idea and methods of Chris- 
tian missions. 
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Friendship 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 
. Clay Trumbull, author of ‘ Kadesh- 
Barnea, XThe Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,’’ ete. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages, Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it is attractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world’s forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepti ag 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the Lag oe 
of this thesis are presented in detail. 

I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend. 
ship. Part II. = examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book aveney 
in its second edition, is sure of a wie read 
ing, for its topic is of universal abo pag 
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* ibing thesaurus of information about friend- 
stp. One hesitates to say whether it ts richer 
een analyses and definition or in Lewy «= 4 
tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 


the ‘ master jon’ has sha the thin reat 
the writing, theruling, and indeed all the ¢ 4 
est events of history, he will beslow tosay a 

cn it’s a mere friendship !’"—Pubilic ion 
(Washington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints on Child -'Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Suniday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones.” 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. ‘They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 


It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers, ‘Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many whovhave, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion."’ 


| A book of over 300 pages, 

bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, | 

or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send for illustrated catalogue. 


ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


©. A, MART & CO., 133 N, 3d St... Philia., Pa, 


FLAGS. AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS... Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Send for Price and . 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, AD. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNATI, 0. U6. A. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for refegence. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given ouek good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be-glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
THE Sty es. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15cents 


additional. 4 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


PRAY FOR WHOM THOU 
LOVEST. 


“ Pray for whom thou lovest; thou wilt never have 
any comfort of his friendship for whom thou dost not 
pray.’ 


Yes, pray for whom thou lovest; thou mayst 
vainly, idly seek 

The fervid words of tenderness by feeble words 
to speak ; 

Go kneel before thy Father’s throne, and 
meekly, humbly there 

‘Ask blessing for the loved one in the silent 
hour of prayer, 


Yes, pray for whom thou lovest; if uncounted 
wealth were thine— 

The treasures of the boundless deep, the riches 
of the mine— 

Thou couldst not to-thy cherished friends a 
gift so dear impart, 

As Oe sere benediction of a deeply loving 

eart, 


Seek not the worldling’s friendship; it shall 
droop and wave erelong 

In the cold and heartless glitter of the pleas- 
ure-loving throng: 

But seek the friend who, when thy prayer for 
him shall murmured be, 

Breathes forth in faithful sympathy a fervent 
prayer for thee. 


And should thy flowery path of life become a 
path of pain, 

The friendship formed in bonds like these thy 
spirit shall sustain ; 

Years may not chill, nor change invade, nor 
poverty impair, 

The love that grew and flourished at the holy 
time of prayer. 





A DAY WITH A COURTEOUS 
MOTHER. 


[From “ Bits of Talk about Home Matters,” by Helen 
Hunt Jackson.) 

During the whole of one of last sum- 
mer’s hottest days I had the good fortune 
to be seated in a railway car near a mother 
and four children, whose relations with 
each other were so beautiful that the 
pleasure of watching them was quite 
enough to make one forget the discom- 
forts of the journey. 

It was plain that they were poor; their 
clothes were coarse and old, and had been 
made by inexperienced hands. The 
mother’s bonnet alone would have been 
enough to have condemned the whole 
party on any of the world’s thorough- 
fares. I remembered afterward, with 
shame, that I myself had smiled at the 
first sight of its antiquated ugliness; but 
her face was one which it gave you asense 
of rest to look upon,—it was so earnest, 
tender, true, and strong. It had little 
comeliness of shape or color in it, it was 
thin and pale; she was not young; she 
had worked hard; she had evidently been 
much ill; but I have seen few faces which 
gave me such pleasure. I think that she 
was the wife of a poor clergyman; and I 
think that clergyman must be one of the 
Lord’s best watchmen of souls. The chil- 
dren—two boys and two girls—were all 
under the age of twelve, and the youngest 
could not speak plainly. They had had 
a rare treat; they had been visiting the 
mountains, and they were talking over all 
the wonders they had seen with a glow of 
enthusiastic delight which was to be en- 
vied. Only a word-for-word record would 
do justice to their conversation; no de- 
scription could give any idea of it,—so 
free, so pleasant, so genial, no interrup- 
tions, no contradictions; and the mother’s 
part borne all the while with such equal 
interest and eagerness that no one not see- 
ing her face would dream that she was any 
other than an elder sister. In the course 
of the day there were many occasions 
when it was necessary for her to deny re- 
quests, and to ask services, especially froin 
the eldest boy; butno young girl, anxious 
to please a lover, could have done either 
with a more tender courtesy. She had 
her reward; for no lover could have been 
more tender and manly than was this boy 
oftwelve. Their lunch was simple and 
scanty, but it had the grace of a royal 
banquet. At the,last, the mother pro- 
duced with much’ glee three apples and 
an orange, of which the children had not 
known. All eyes fastened on the orange. 
It was evidently agreatrarity. I watched 
to see if this test would bring out selfish- 
ness. There was a little silence; just the 
shade ofacloud. The mothersaid, “How 
shall I divide this? There is one for each 
of you; and I shall be best off of all, for 
I expect big tastes from each of you.” 

“Oh, give Annie the orange! Annie 
loves oranges,” spoke out the oldest boy, 
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with a sudden air of a conqueror, and at 
the same time taking the smallest and 
worst apple himself, - 

“Oh, yes! let Annie have the orange,” 
echoed the second boy, nine years old. 

“Yes, Annie may have the orange, be- 
cause that is nicer than the apple, and she 
is a lady, and her brothers are gentlemen,” 
said the mother, quietly. Then there was 
a merry contest as to who should feed the 
mother with largest and most frequent 
mouthfuls; and so the feast went on. 
Then Annie pretended to want apple, and 
exchanged thin golden strips of orange 
for bites out of the cheeks of Baldwins; 
and, as I sat watching her intently, she 
suddenly fancied she saw longing in my 
face, and sprang over to me, holding out a 
quarter of her orange, and saying, “ Don’t 
you want a taste, too?” The mother 
smiled, understandingly, when I said, “ No, 
I thank you, you dear, generous little 
girl; I don’t care aboyt oranges.” 

At noon we had a tedious interval of 
waiting at a dreary station. We sat for 
two hours on a narrow platform, which 
the sun had scorched till it smelt of heat. 
The oldest boy——the little lover—held the 
youngest child, and talked to her, while 
the tired mother closed her eyes and 
rested. Now and then he looked over at 
her, and then back at the baby; and at last 
he said, confidentially to me (for we had 
become fast friends by this time), ‘ Isn’t 
it funny, to think that I was ever so small 
as this baby? And papa says that then 
mama was almost a little girl herself.” 

The two other children were toiling up 
and down the banks of the railroad track, 
picking ox-eye daisies, buttercups, and 
sorrel, They worked like beavers, and 
soon the bunches were almost too big for 
their little hands, Then they came run- 
ning to give them to their mother. ‘“ Oh 
dear,” thought I, “how that poor, tired 
woman will hate to open her eyes! and 
she never can take those great bunches of 
common, fading flowers, in addition te al] 
bags.” I was mistaken. 

“Oh, thank you, my dartiags! How kind 
you were! Poor, hot, tired little flowers, 
how thirsty they look! If they will only 
try and keep alive till we get home, we 


will make them very happy in some water; | mai 


won’t we? And you shall put one bunch 
by € sax tds plate, and one by mine.” 

weet and happy, the weary and flushed 
little children stood looking up in her face 
while she talked, their hearts thrilled with 
compassion for the drooping flowers and 
with delight in the giving of their gift. 
Then she took great trouble to get a string 
and tie up the flowers, and then the train 
came, and we were whirling along again. 
Soon it grew dark, and little Annie’s head 
nodded. Then I heard the mother say tothe 
oldest boy, ‘‘ Dear, are you too tired to let 
little Annie put her head on your shoulder 
and takeanap? Weshall get her home 
in much better case to see papa if we can 
manage to give her a little sleep.” How 
many boys of twelve hear such words as 
these from tired overburden~d mothers? 

Soon came the city, the final station, 
with its bustle and noise. I lingered to 
watch my happy family, hoping to see the 
father. ‘“‘Why, papa isn’t here!” ex- 
claimed one disappointed little voice after 
another. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the mother, 
with a still deeper disappointment in her 
own tone, “perhaps he had to go toseesome 
poor body who is sick.” In the hurry of 
picking up all the parcels, and the sleepy 

abies, the poor daisies and buttercups 
were left forgotten in a corner of the rack. 
I wondered if the mother had not intended 
this. May I be forgiven for the injustice! 
A few minutes after I passed the little 
group, standing still just outside the sta- 
tion, and heard the mother say, “Oh, my 
darlings, I have forgotten your pretty 
bouquets. [am sosorry! I wonder if I 
could find them if I went back. Will you 
all stand still and not stir from this spot 
if I go?” 

“‘Oh, mama, don’t go, don’t go! We 
will get you some more, Don’t go,” cried 
all the children. 

“Here are your flowers, madam,” said 
I, “IT saw that you had forgotten them, 
and I took them as mementoes of you and 
your sweet children.” She blushed and 
looked disconcerted. She was evidently 
unused to people, and shy with all but her 
children. However, she thanked me 
sweetly, and said,— 

“T was very sorry about them. The 
children took such trouble to get them; 
and I think they will revive in water. 
They cannot be quite dead.” 

“They will never die!” said I, with an 
emphasis which went from my heart to 
hers. Then all her shyness fled. She 


knew me; and we shook hands, and smiled 
into each other’s eyes with the smile of 
kindred as we parted. 
As I followed on, I heard the two* chil- 
dren, who were walking behind, saying to 
tach other, ‘‘ Wouldn’t that have been too 
bad? Mama liked them so much, and we 
never could have got so many all at once 
again.” 

“Yes, we could, too, next summer,” said 
the boy, sturdily. 

They are sure of their “ next summers,” 
I think, all six of those souls,—children, 
and mother, and father. They may never 
again gather so many ox-eye daisies and 
buttercups “all at once.” Perhaps some 
of the little hands have already picked 
their last flowers. Nevertheless, their 
summers are certain. To such souls as 
these, all trees, either here or in God’s 
larger country, are Trees of Life, with 
twelve manner of fruits and leaves for heal- 
ing; and it is but little change from the 
summers here, whose suns burn and make 
weary, to the summers there, of which 
“the Lamb is the light.” 

Heaven bless them all, wherever they 
are | 

Tough age lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 

a glass’ are made of tough 
glass. They rarely break 


except from accident. 
Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co, 











«partially digested by the action of the Plant 





HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of vigorous | 


heart not of morbid liver — when t ey’re| 
married they’ll amount tosomething.— | 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies 
l for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., ‘Boston, wn | 
York, Chicago. 


- AN EARLY RESORT TO 


Winchester’s 





will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those pi to them and 


while in every stage relief is probable. 
Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 


BSOorLD BY DRvUGG mats. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William 8&t., N. Y. 





"ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Tye Lenaine. {PSgerON BOND 
Writing Papers. and BUNKER HILL. 
SUPERIOR IN QUALITY. MODERATE IN PRICE. 
If your stationer does not keep them, send 6c, for 
complete samples, representing over 250 varieties. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


APER MERCHANTS, 
49 and 51 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Yale Lectures 


| Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editcr of The Sunday School Times. 
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Every pastor, superintendent, and | 
| thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
wish to possess this book sooner or | 
| later. It deals with the principles | 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other | 
| spheres of church work. 


“These lectures.will not only hold their own 
| In the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures before the Yale Divinity School, but they 
| stand aloneon merits of theirown astheunique 
presentation of a subject which has not before 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume 
| is pospenee for convenient use, with a biblio- 

graphical and topical index.” — The Independent. 


A book of 415 pases. Size, 8454 
y 


| inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
| Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


ee 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
. a 
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Hypophosphite 
oF LIM BODA 
“ produce speedy relief in the incipient stages ; | 


arrange the most delicate stomach. | 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 
with an extract of selected grain. It willnot 
curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 


mother or nurse 
Every interested in the 
care of young children should 
send to Woolrich & Co., Pal- 
mer, Mass., for pamphlets on 
the care of children. Sent free 
to any address. Set of cards 
forstamp. Sold by Druggists. 


epsin, prepared by our special process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk. It is 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best, 
provided the mother is strong and well. Ifeither 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor aboyt it. 


Mothers 


by thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 
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MPrPAN 
International Dictionanes, 
ois Pabecieiea A yy 
P. O. Box 28. land 3 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. 
tin cans at 7¥c. ST!'EKPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


cick TE . 
esey St., New York. 











The new shape in stockin 
darning. Il ted price-tist free. 








Dew Drop 
Canned Goods 


gare prepared cxpressly for those who lat 
do appreciate a good article. If not to 

be had of your dealer, write for 
priced Gasstogse, with directions 
how to order direct of us. 


.W. BROWN & CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 














O’NEILLS, 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 
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Putupini®d 


inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Save discomfort and 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
timportersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..inthe United States. Send for samplesand prices, 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh &t., New York, 
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pay ng money un- 
vr false pretences. 


sean Q °, 


shoe tha 
2, fle ¥ m: 
and durable than aay other shoe ever sold at the 
only * 3.00 Sh made wit ie complete 
° o 
solep, securely seored at the culside edge (ss shown fu oUt) 
w gives double the wear of oe it shoes sold at 
game price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sewed 
toa narrow strip of lea’ on the edge, and when onte 
‘worn through 


Thetwe Solesotthe WoL DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
when worn thro can be ’ many (abe Ty 


ugh repaired as 
necessary, as t 
of esiring 
mize, er the su 
ese shoes, and not 
} 4 uy cheap welt shoes 80) 


or 
ving only a to 
them. We iD OVG iL 
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THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALED IN NICENESS OF FIT, PERMANENCE 
OF DYE, AND QUALITY OF YARN. 


THE EXTRA-FINE COTTON 
NOW SEASONABLE. 


THE MOST POPULAR OF THESE ARE THE 
FAST BLACK (Snowblack) 3° 4 





None genuine unless stamped — SLATE 3* 10 
g DRAB vaRIETIES 6° 3. 
a Sold by the trade generally. 
dea Oe DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT. 





SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowe.t, Mass. 

















Stylish Cloaks. 


help you. ‘We cut and make every cloak to order, thus 
nicely finished garment. We are manufacturers of cloaks, and, 


the ex press charves. 


ocaretene with Fhe 4 fons an 

up, three-quarter length 

cared ‘ — 
, ars, ee 


ush Jack 
searkvetes ckets and Sacques, 


£5 up ; Children’sCloaks, §3.% up, etc. Wewilllsend you ourcatalogu 


cents postage. 


Cloths. Chevrons, | adies’ Cloths, Wide Wales, Worsteds, F 


represented. Wealso havea * 
for early fall wear, and a special line of black sam 
Write for our catalogue and samples to-day. Th 


SuNDaY ScHOOL TIMES when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster Street, New York City. 


by return mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new measurement d! 
(which insures's perfect fit), and more than FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths 
and plushes from which we make the garments, to select from, on receipt of four 


Before buying a cloak or wrap this season, you will ask, “ Where can | 
: , . geta stylish, 
well-made, and perfect fitting garment at a reasonable er We ought to beable to 
wy? a pee fitting and 
v se) 


: ‘ ling direct to you, 
we save you the jobber’s and retailer's profits ; and, no matter where you live, we pay 


Our new fall and winter ee is now ready. It contains over one hundred 
D rices of Jackets and Russian Blouses from $3.00 

a Walking Coats, $4.50 up; Box Coats, Coats and Jackets with 
and Watteau plaited backs; a, tee up; Fur-lined Jackets; Circu- 
atelasse Garments; Misses’ New- 


Among our samples are the newest fabrics in Kerseys. Clay Diaronals, Devon 


ford Cords, d 
everything stylish in imported and domestic cloths, All the newest shades are 


ial line of medium and light-weight samples 


des. 
ey will save vou from $2 to $20 
on every = FS rs ne will aid you to get a stvlish, perfect-fitting gatment, 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they, have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
BAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, gt 


FERRIS’ G000 SENSE wists 


in A VARIETY OF SH —to 
an waionT, MEDI UM, and Loxa Ww Ts. 











a 
“EDUCATIONAL. 


ETHEL Classical and Military Academy, Va. 
Prepares for West Point, universities, and busi- 
ness, For catalogue, address Major K. A. MCINTYRE. 


yng BETHLENMEM, PA. 
a boarding and vel 
-. Prepares for colle 








Bishopthorpe, 

school for young ladies and 

se, or gives full academic 
. 1, Waar, Principe, 


~ merican Kinde ndergarten ‘and Training School for 
teachers, 1 Sc., N. Y., and 59 Burnet 

St., E. Oran a J, 2th year ‘begins September 21. 
Teact hers and children t boarded. Emily M. Coe, Prin. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


WII begin its 64th Lyons Sept. 15. Terms, $400 a year. 
Apply to Miss LA URA ' w TSON, Andover, Mass, 
adian © wo N 
whe for ‘gatalogue t to pres dent AUSTIN, B.A. 
Opens %h mouth 2ist. PO, Pa to ens Secretary, 


ALMA, ‘ Coltewe * 2. THOMAS, NTARIO, 
~ HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 
Haverford 


Miss F 











the ¢ Tending 2 YOUNG 
raduating courses, 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. 

HE Chicago Free Kindergarten Associacion, 2001 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Iil., will organize 
their twenty-second semi-annual training class in Sep- 
tember next. Tuition free. Send for circulars. 
Unequaled facilities for “thorough, , practical training. 
MILITARY 


PENNSYLVANIA ZixiArY 


Sist year begins September 1M, 1842, 
Degrees in Civil Hngin-ering, C hemistry, and Aris, 
Thoroughly organized P gig ech Department. 
Circulars of Col. C. HYATT, C hester, Pa. 


HE CLAVERACK, COLLEGE, 


tember 19, For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. Fiack, A.M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Roarding, day and college preparatory for girls. 

36th year open~ September 2 For circular, address 

Mrs, THeroporaA B. Ricnarps, Principal, 

Miss Sana Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Ge rmantow n, Philade!phia. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 


Opens September 14, 1892, Preparatory and collegiate 
courses, Conservatory course in music. Art and 
elocution schools. Sitaated in valley of Va. Climate 
wnonceiet Mineral waters. For information, address 
AS. L. COCKE, Supt., Holiims, Va. 


RICKETT COLLECE 


Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
THE L apoyo am 
USINESS AND SHORTHAND 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions. 
Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools ‘ 
New England. $200, one-half in advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15, will cover ordinary tuition, with board for 
the year, beginning Aug. 31. Send for catalogue to 

Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, A.M., Prin. /Wilbraham, Mass, 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore. 
JOUN F. GOUCHER, President. 


y Programs and application blanks will be 

upon request. 
Morristown, New JERSEY. P 
Boardipg and Day School for Girls 

Miss Dana’ $s reopeus September 21. 

College preparation. Resident French and Ger- 
man teachers. Thorough instruction in English, 
with special advantages in Art. Music, and Der.- 
SARTE GyYMNaSTics. Terms, including board, and 
tuition in English. Latin, and Greek, C700, 


E BROAD STREET _ 


1331 Seuath Broad Street. Philadelphia, - 
Enjovs a national reputation for the thorough ness and 
absolute safety of its methods, The Faculty of thirty 
professors is the best that money can procure. The 
appointments are oensurpassed. Eighth year opens 
September 5, 1892. Tlinstrated catalogue 

GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 
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srofessors, 200 students, 
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GENTLEMEN: This bank has recently erected a new office build- 
ing, which is now being occupied. The entire building’ is supplied 
with lime-stone water from a well sunk by the owners. It has come 
to the ears of the officers of the bank that we will have considerable 
complaint from the tenants in using this water for toilet purposes, 
and we are anxious to avoid any such complaint. 

The bank has used Ivory Soap for several years with river water, 
and as it is fourrd equally satisfactory with the lime-stone water, it 
is desired that all of the tenants should know this; we write to ask 
if you will send about a dozen small placards, somewhat similar in 
substance to the slip enclosed, which may be hung in the lavatories. 

This will serve to advertise the soap and satisfy the tenants. 


(Kentucky Wational Bank.) 


CoryriGnT 1892, sy Tue Procter & Games Co. 











No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 

dered Soap when she could buy it in 

bars for 6 cents, though every woman 

knows that Powdered ssoap is handier 

and better than soap in bars or cakes. 

But when a woman can buy Powdered 

soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 

of course she takes the Powdered soap 

for it does. % her work and the other- 
% is no work at ali. 


Gold Dust WASHING 


POWDER 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 2g CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCI 
PORTLAND. ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKER, 


Larcer QUANTITY, 
Berrer QuALiTy, 
ON -y 25 Cents. 








For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cent’ a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one ef 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to presen 


a brief and simple pian of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is cheaper, even, 


one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 


A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


dress, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


t 


than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


eents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Sane re eeh ee aye ease 
ee Both sexes. Mystic, Connecticut. 


ngton Seminary for oe Yona Ladies, W est 

oenee, Pa. Laoguages, 1a Good buiidings, beaut). 

ful location. Lan meguages, u music, drawing, hting,ete. 
$180 per year. R. DA \GTON, fh.D, 


OUNT Holly(N.J.)A Healthtu), 
Mire WA helpful. homelike. gst a with fo mation of 
(Summer Fall opens 


Sept. 13. pein, Rev. t, Coals, AM, (Princeton). Principal. 


ey Lititz, pemggetat Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINA 
99th year will I peein Re seaieer 14, A safe, corm 
fortable school-home. lattention toindividual 
scholars. Liberal course of study. Rational meth- 
ods of instruction. Circulars mailed on request. 


WELLS COLLEGE concn 


AURORA, N.Y. 

hree full courses of study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New building: with modern improvements. 

Session begins ae x 21, 1892. Send for catalogue, 
E. 8S. FRISBEF, D.D.. President, 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE. **4o%,0N-THe- 


For Yo ‘Ladies and Girls. tecerare. miles 
from New York. Location beautiful and healthiu!. 
Rooms single or en suite, paratory and college 
courses. usic, art, Industrial studies. Typewriting 
and physical cuiture. Opens Paptnnser 19. Popular 
rates. Catalogues, by request, of 

. M. BANNISTER, A. uM. 


SUFFOLK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


An English classical and mathematical school, 
with scientificapparatus. Patronage from six states, 
Send for 32 page catalogue. 5 

JOSEPH KING, A.M., Prin., 
Suffolk, Va. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2s, Forcirculars and reports apply to Principals, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0., PA. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
He AND > SHORTHAND 


vipa open all summer oy it, examination ona pond te eye 9 
——"* a pee Tuesday, Sept, 6th, 1892 Appli- 

ion blanks now Early enroliment necessary. 

gi ‘Gollege pang Ghecthend yn Gradu. 

, call or Uggneate's frees 


sting Ex Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
hh, D., Principal and Founder, 


_ Toa. M AY Pameon, 
Record Building, 917 "G19 Obaxinet Street, Philadelphia. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 
593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business, 
and for College. In all classes, Spe- 
cial Students are received. Particular 
attention.to Girls and Young Chil- 
dren, Unwu-ual care of health. The 
sixty-fourth annual’ catalogue sent on re- 
quest, 

The class for training Kindergar- 
ten teachers is in the charge of Miss 
Lucy WHEELOCK, 

The building is situated in the most elegant 
part of the city, and where there are no temp- 
tations to lead to to bad habits. 



































DO NOT STAMMER. 


OFFIcr oF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Dear Sir: Mr. Johnston bas a good reputation. and 
if I knew anybody who was suffering from the afflic- 
tion of stam mering, I would certainly recomurend a 
trial of his system. Yours very truly, 

gous ANAMAKER. 

To @. H, Stnrgis, Lansing, Mich 

Refer to John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday 
School Times. 

Send for! St-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, 1( Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE ana 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and | poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Rein 

all other claims..... 286,388.25 
Surplus over al! Liab - 207,152.28 

TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. aid Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Pe 
Israel Morris, Jos. . Gillingham, 
Pemberton &. Hutchinson, Samuel Weish, 
Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ee on that are trustworth 


+ 





the publisher will refund to s ibers any money that they lose 


- “Should. however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently i inserted, 
thereby. 





